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Major Arthur P. Wade, Artillery, USA, graduated 
from West Point in 1943 and served in Europe dur- 
ing World War II. After an assignment as Assistant 
Professor of History of Military Art at West Point, 
he is now on duty with the Ist Infantry Division. 


Civil War at West Point 


ARTHUR P. WADE 


WITH THE APPROACHING CENTENNIAL OF THE OUTBREAK of the Civil War, 
interest in that great American conflict increases steadily and quite percep- 
tibly. Hardly a week goes by in which the book review sections of the 
great metropolition newspapers fail to record the appearance of a new 
work on some facet of that war; the quality of the productions may vary, 
but interest in the general subject is unflagging. From best- selling novel 
to privately-printed pamphlet, each of these works reflects the unique 
position in our history of the war of 1861-65. 

After some years in which the emphasis in Civil War writing was almost 
entirely on the political, economic, or sociological aspects of the period, the 
purely military or operational history of the war is coming back into its 
own with the publication of such fine works as those by Bruce Catton and 
Kenneth P. Williams. Surely a high point in the resurgence of interest in 
the operational history of the war was reached with the recent reprinting 
of Century’s famous Battles and Leaders of the Civil War. 

To date, however, it must be noted that the revival of the military history 
of the Civil War has not spread to the schools and colleges of the country, 
even in the South. Whereas fifty years ago college history students could 
toss off such names as Gordon, Mahone, Reynolds, Ewell, and Granger 
with facility, and recite chapter-and-verse the reasoning behind Lee’s re- 
inforcement of Bragg in September of 1863, the interposition of two world 
wars has dulled the appreciation of such men and such strategy, so that it 
is a rare college student today who can identify with certainty any of the 
great Civil War commanders beyond Grant, Lee, Sherman, Sheridan, and 
perhaps Jackson. Every college offers courses in its history curriculum 
which deal with economic, political, and—lately—sociological treatments 
of the war period, and while this is not to say that no mention is made of 
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military operations, such mention usually is only to set the stage, to frame 
the chronology for other discussion. 

This condition is not particularly surprising, nor is this author “viewing 
with alarm.” It is simply pointed out that, were a student interested in 
taking a course in the purely military history of the Civil War, he would in 
most cases be out of luck. He would be told with some justice that no uni- 
versity could afford to underwrite so specialized a subject, that the under- 
graduates in particular are so busy with the required hours leading to their 
chosen degrees that they have no time for such a restricted course. It may 
then be of interest to Civil War students to know that there is one school at 
which every undergraduate takes such a course—the United States Military 
Academy. 

The West Point course in military history, or more properly History of 
Military Art, is not confined to the Civil War, but covers the art of war 
from the earliest recorded engagements through the recent fighting in 
Korea. At one time the study of the Civil War filled one-third of the course, 
but with the additional content posed by two world wars and a police 
action, the fraction is now nearer one-fifth. Nevertheless the concentration 
of the Civil War into a much shorter span of teaching has not had a cor- 
responding decrease in interest, either on the part of the cadets or the in- 
structors; the study of the military operations of 1861-1865 remains prob- 
ably the high spot of the course on both sides of the lectern. 

The aim of this article, then, is to describe and discuss the West Point 
course in the History of Military Art, show briefly how it fits into the over- 
all cadet curriculum, and then focus on the Civil War subcourse. 

Shortly after World War II there was instituted at West Point a program 
which cuts across departmental lines and is known as The Program of 
Studies in National Security. Presented to cadets primarily during their 
fourth year, this program is a joint effort of the Departments of Social 
Sciences, Ordnance, Tactics, and Military Art and Engineering. In line with 
the basic goals of education, the program attempts to draw on past expe- 
rience for lessons and principles for the future. The Department of Social 
Sciences examines with cadets the many non-military factors influencing 
national security: economic causes and effects, social trends, the history 
of diplomacy, and the complex facets of international relations. The De- 
partment of Ordnance teaches the history and development of military 
weapons, familiarizes the cadets with the theory and application of modern 
arms, and does its best to predict the weapons of the future. The Depart- 
ment of Tactics passes on the latest developments in the field of small-unit 
tactics on the atomic battlefield. The Department of Military Art and Engi- 
neering, through its course in the History of Military Art, analyzes with 
cadets the great wars and great military leaders of the past, to derive from 
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them the important principles of strategy and high-level tactics on which 
to base the conduct of warfare today and tomorrow. 

The course in the History of Military Art lasts the full First Class (Sen- 
ior) year, with three eighty-minute recitations a week for a total of 106 
classroom periods. The scope of the course, as described in the catalog of 
the Military Academy, is comprehensive: 


The evolution of the art of war—on land, on sea, and in the air. Ancient con- 
cepts of war; the impact of successive technological advances on the conduct of 
war in the strategic and tactical fields; the attributes of great military leaders and 
their contributions to the advancement of the art of war; the development and ap- 
plication of the principles of strategy, the growing influence of logistics upon stra- 
tegy and tactics, . . . the growth, influence, and interrelation of land, sea, and 
air power in military operations; the principles governing the organization and 
functioning of high commands in joint operations; and studies of military leaders 
of the army, navy, air force, and of unified commands ... . 


The progress of the year’s course is chronological; for administrative 
convenience the subject is divided into four main subcourses: 

(1) Great Captains Before Napoleon, the Campaigns of Napoleon, and 
the military writings of Jomini. 

(2) The American Civil War. 

(3) World War I, and the military writings of Clausewitz and Schlief- 
fen. 

(4) World War II and Operations in Korea. 

In addition there are placed throughout the course lessons in the modern 
doctrine for both conventional and atomic warfare, the basic principles 
and practices of modern military logistics, and the over-all history of the 
United States Army. 

The Civil War subcourse occupies about one-fifth of the year’s course, 
and represents a pivotal period—it is in some ways the last of the old-style 
wars, and it is also in many ways the first of the modern wars. At this writ- 
ing, the study of the Civil War covers in detail the following campaigns: 


) First Bull Run Gettysburg (two lessons ) 
| Shiloh Vicksburg 
The Peninsula Chickamauga 
Shenandoah Valley, 1862 Chattanooga 
Second Bull Run The Wilderness 
Antietam Atlanta 
| Fredericksburg Franklin and Nashville 
Chancellorsville Petersburg 


Other campaigns, once given full treatment, are now covered less exten- 
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son campaign is discussed in the lesson on Shiloh (or covered in Special 
Topics, described hereinafter ), and the period devoted to the Atlanta cam- 
paign actually begins with Sherman’s advance into Georgia and ends with 
Johnston’s surrender almost a year later. 

The Civil War text issued to cadets, unlike those for World War I, World 
War II, and Korea, is not prepared by the Department of Military Art and 
Engineering. The department rather prefers to use a classic military text 
written over fifty years ago—American Campaigns, by the then Major Mat- 
thew Forney Steele, 2d US Cavalry. The chapters of this fine work were 
originally lectures presented by Major Steele to the student officers of the 
Army Service Schools (now the Command and General Staff College) at 
Fort Leavenworth, Kansas; as such, they are ideally organized to bring out 
the salient military lessons of each campaign. To those who might question 
the value of a fifty-year-old textbook to modern military students, let it be 
said that a more modern text of the same quality simply does not exist. 
Major Steele was a professional soldier, lecturing to the cream of the pro- 
fessional officer corps of his day, and the translation of his lectures into 
text chapters retains all of its original virtue. Each lesson is thus self-con- 
tained, each campaign being divided into sections on strategic background, 
topography, the opposing forces and leaders, the operations of both forces 
in considerable detail, and excellent critical comments; as an added recom- 
mendation, each chapter is almost exactly the length of the optimum cadet 
study assignment in History of Military Art. And inasmuch as American 
Campaigns covers the period from the Colonial Wars through the War with 
Spain, the cadet will carry away from West Point, as part of the nucleus of 
his professional library, a valuable reference work not only on the Civil 
War, but also on other wars and campaigns to which he has been exposed 
less fully. 

Major Steele originally published a companion volume of maps illustrat- 
ing his lectures, which was reprinted as late as 1939. However, for reasons 
primarily attributable to the printing processes of fifty years ago, the maps 
were not the equal of the text. Therefore the Department of Military Art 
and Engineering some years ago decided to prepare its own atlas to accom- 
pany American Campaigns; at first devoted to the Civil War alone, recent 
editions have been expanded to provide cadets with maps covering all of 
the Steele text, although the plates for the Civil War still comprise some 
ninety per cent of the whole. This atlas has been very generously character- 
ized by recent authors as “the finest atlas of American military history.” 
While the atlas material is prepared within the department, the plates are 
printed by the Army Map Service, which, unlike the Government Printing 
Office, may not compete with commercial firms, and hence the atlas cannot 
be made available for sale to the public. 

All professors and instructors in the History of Military Art are officers 
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of the Army or the Air Force. By departmental policy all have at least ten 
years’ commissioned service and, with occasional exceptions, are graduates 
of the Command and General Staff College; most, but by no means all, are 
graduates of the Military Academy. All have served with troops, and most 
saw combat duty in World War II, in Korea, or both. The department's two 
full professors are on a permanent basis; other instructors, including as- 
sociate and assistant professors, are normally assigned for three-year tours 
of duty. 

In order to present the Civil War subcourse in operation, it is perhaps 
easiest to follow through completely one typical lesson. For the sake of an 
example, consider this typical lesson to be on the campaign of Chancellors- 
ville. 

From his lesson assignment sheet, issued at the beginning of the sub- 
course, the cadet finds that he is responsible for the contents of Chapter 
XVI of American Campaigns and the corresponding plates of the atlas, 
about twenty-five pages of text and eight atlas plates, the latter depicting 
in color detailed troop movements, both strategic and tactical, down to 
divisions and brigades. His objective is to study the text and the atlas to- 
gether in order to arrive at a complete understanding, first, of the part 
played by the Chancellorsville campaign within the strategic framework of 
the whole war, and second, of the tactical battle itself—the background 
events, the influence of terrain, the plans of the opposing commanders and 
how those plans were carried out, what mistakes were made and how they 
might have been avoided, and the tactical results of the battle as well as the 
strategic results of the campaign. 

The instructor, on the other hand, considers this assignment purely as 
his point of departure. He is expected to have read several other authorities 
on Chancellorsville, including a department-prepared précis from out- 
standing works, so that he can contribute details of plans, operations, ter- 
rain, and personalities in expansion of the cadet text. He decides just what 
are the most important military lessons to be learned from the campaign— 
he may or may not agree completely with Major Steele on this point—and 
makes notes in order to bring out a discussion of these points. He may pre- 
pare a few interesting facts concerning weapons used at Chancellorsville, 
note a chance to compare Hooker’s plan of campaign with, say, Napoleon's 
for Jena, or have ready an anecdote or two illustrating some desirable (or 
undesirable ) trait of military leadership. In the end, while the cadet is 
expected to devote from an hour and a half to two hours to preparation of 
each lesson, the average instructor will spend eight to ten hours, over two 
days, in reading and making notes. 

Because the First Class is divided into four groups, each lesson must be 
taught four times, twice a morning for two days, and thus the instructor 
must organize a new lesson only every other day. On the afternoon before 
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a new lesson each instructor prepares his section room, putting up several 
four-by-five-foot maps and posting on them red and blue troop symbols, 
lines, and directional arrows to depict the situation he wishes to develop. 
For an average lesson the instructor will use three wall maps, one showing 
the strategic situation and two illustrating the movements of troops on the 
battlefield. He will also place on his blackboards various items of informa- 
tion such as a chronology of the campaign, notes on order of battle, 
strengths and casualties, and a guide as to what is taking place simulta- 
neously in other theaters of operations. 

On the morning of his scheduled class, the cadet arrives at his section 
room by 0755 (or 1035, depending on his schedule). His section assign- 
ment depends entirely upon his rank within his class, which is recomputed 
monthly, so that he recites with other cadets of similar proficiency in each 
subject. The average section in History of Military Art has sixteen cadets, 
whose desks are grouped in a U-shape with the instructor’s desk at the open 
end. 

After receiving the report of absentees, the instructor asks if there are 
any questions on the assigned lesson. At this time each cadet has a chance to 
clear up any points which may have bothered him during his study—either 
points which he feels were vague in the text, or points on which he fails 
to agree with the author. If the questions are wisely chosen this period can 
be of considerable value to the whole section, but if there are few questions, 
or if the questions begin to stray too far afield, the instructor will call a halt; 
in any event, the question period is limited to fifteen minutes. At its conclu- 
sion, the instructor hands out the “writ.” 

The writ, or written review, is an institution peculiar to West Point. It 
corresponds somewhat to the quiz in most colleges, except that it is more 
comprehensive, is required for about 85 per cent of all recitations, and 
forms the basis for the day’s grade. It is a doctrine of long standing at West 
Point that every cadet must recite and be graded in every subject every 
day, and in History of Military Art the greater part of a cadet’s grade is 
directly the result of the writ. The daily writ has a maximum value of 3.0 
(three-oh), with a passing grade of 2.0, and will consist of from six to nine 
questions, including sketches, to be answered in fifteen minutes. These 
questions will be based directly on what the cadet has studied the night be- 
fore, or will be “thought” questions based upon his grasp of the course to 
date. The writ, then, is both an index to the grade achieved and a spring- 
board for a subsequent full-scale discussion of the lesson. 

After fifteen minutes the writ papers are handed in to the instructor, to 
be set aside until they are graded later in the day, either by the section in- 
structor or by a committee of four instructors. The instructor will not give 
out the answers to the writ questions, although cadets who wish to remain 
after class will be shown the “approved solution.” As far as the cadet is 
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concerned, once he turns in his completed writ he can forget about it, for 
he will not see it again, and he will find his grade for each day posted on 
his class bulletin board once a week. Obviously, this procedure forestalls 
wasting valuable classroom time by cadets’ trying to prove that their an- 
swers to a particular question is every bit as good as the department's solu- 
tion! In general the correct answers will become obvious during the fol- 
lowing discussion period. 

The instructor now takes complete charge of the proceedings, having 
about fifty minutes in which to cover the Chancellorsville campaign. His 
object is not to rehash the text assignment, but to stimulate a discussion, to 
bring out points covered only briefly in the text, to inspire controversy 
among the cadets—in short, to conduct a varsity Civil War Round Table on 
Chancellorsville—all in order to drive home to the cadets the military les- 
sons of the campaign. How well he accomplishes this object is the measure 
of the good instructor. He refers to his wall maps, he throws out questions 
to the section as a whole, he elicits answers directly from individuals, he 
refers these answers to other cadets for comment. To illustrate certain 
points he may relate an anecdote of the campaign, or quote a critical com- 
ment by some acknowledged authority—and he encourages cadets to do the 
same. He may wish to recreate the battle: “Mr. Smith, you are General 
Hooker. Assuming the same conditions as faced Hooker at the end of April, 
take five minutes to prepare a presentation of your own plan of action for 
this situation. Take Mr. Brown as General Butterfield, your chief of staff.” 
While the rest of the section continues the discussion, the two cadets get 
together in a corner or in the hall outside the section room to plan their pre- 
sentation. After they have given their solution, using wall maps and any 
other aids they may desire, the instructor and the rest of the section will 
discuss and critique the plan. 

Another approach is sometimes of value, and always of interest: “Mr. 
Green, you are the commander of a modern force about the size of the Army 
of Northern Virginia, occupying roughly the same defensive positions as 
did General Lee at the end of April, 1863. You have just been advised by 
your reconnaissance elements that enemy units have crossed the Rapidan 
and are apparently moving so as to threaten your left rear and your com- 
munications with your logistical base, Richmond. The time is April, 1957. 
What is your estimate of the situation, and what immediate actions will you 
direct?” Cadet Green will probably immediately counter with, “Sir, do I 
have tactical atomic weapons available?” This query answered, Cadet 
Green then becomes a present-day General Lee and proceeds to give his 
solution for countering Hooker's turning movement in the light of modern 
doctrine, weapons, and communications. 

In the middle of the heated discussion which usually follows, it is always 
with surprise that the instructor checks the wall clock and reluctantly an- 
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nounces: “That's all the time we have this morning, gentlemen; if you have 
any unanswered questions, hold them for the next period. Dismissed.” 
Eighty minutes have flown by, and the session is over—for the cadets; the 
instructor will conduct this lesson three more times. 

That is a standard lesson, in which there are no special methods of in- 
struction or cadet presentation. But during the Civil War subcourse about 
half the lessons are varied by the introduction of Cadet Special Topics, a 
Museum Display, or a leadership lecture. These special methods are con- 
sidered in detail below. 

The Special Topics program, recently inaugurated, is an opportunity for 
each cadet to select, prepare, and present to his section a fifteen-minute 
illustrated talk on a Civil War topic. The benefits of the program are three- 
fold: The cadet gains additional practice in military instruction and self- 
expression; the routine of the section room is varied; and the section hears 
and later discusses some relatively little-known or perhaps non-military 
aspects of the war not brought out in any detail in their study assignments. 


Some of the topics chosen by cadets within the last two or three years were 
these: 


Procurement of Officers for the Union and Confederate Armies. 
The Strategic Importance of the Railroads of the Confederacy. 
Military Medical Problems During the Civil War. 

Union Sentiment in the South, and its Effects. 

War Correspondents and Press Relations. 

Prospects of Foreign Intervention on Behalf of the Confederacy. 
Herman Haupt and the U.S. Military Railroads. 

Union and Confederate Prison Camps. 

Operations of Confederate Blockade Runners. 

War Inventions and Novel Industrial Developments. 

The Problem of Desertion in the Opposing Armies. 

A Comparison of Napoleonic and Civil War Tactics. 

Naval Support of Ground Operations Along Rivers. 
Distinguished European Observers of the War. 

Joint Army-Navy Operations Against Charleston. 

Maximilian’s Empire: A Test of American Foreign and Military Policy. 
Effects of the Civil War on Foreign Military Doctrine. 


In preparing material for topics, cadets have access to the department 
library, which maintains a broad coverage of Civil War memoirs, biog- 
raphies, operational studies, and related material. Any works not in the de- 
partment library will almost surely be found among the more than 250,000 
volumes of the Military Academy Library. For models, weapons of the 
period, and items of uniform and equipment the cadets look to the West 
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Point Museum, whose staff is most helpful and always ready to offer ad- 
vice, information, and the loan of any reasonably portable items from the 
Museum’s extensive collection. 

Another very valuable service by the Director of the Museum is the pre- 
sentation of formal illustrated lectures on weapons, uniforms, and equip- 
ment for the Napoleonic, Civil War, and World War I subcourses. For the 
period on the Civil War the Museum staff has assembled two life-size man- 
nikins in full marching order—the model of Johnny Reb being somewhat 
less heavily burdened than that of Billy Yank. Colored slides of novel 
weapons and unusual uniforms are shown, and on display are muskets, 
rifles, bayonets, swords, and scale models of artillery pieces of the Civil 
War period. 

Throughout the year, instructors of the department present twelve half- 
hour lectures on outstanding leaders. Although leadership is a determin- 
ing element in any campaign, and leaders are discussed in each lesson, 
special treatment is given some of the more important; the subjects for the 
Civil War are, as might be expected, Grant, Lee, Sherman, and Jackson. 
The object of these lectures is not so much to present biographical material 
as to stress the qualities of leadership which made for outstanding success. 
Grant, Lee, Sherman, and Jackson were four quite different types, and the 
methods by which each achieved results were almost equally dissimilar, 
but the lecturer tries to underscore those qualities common to all: profes- 
sional knowledge, physical and moral courage, determination, loyalty to 
superiors and subordinates alike, and the willingness to take what is called 
today a “calculated risk.” For though tactics may change from decade to 
decade and the scope of strategy expand almost to infinity, the basic prin- 
ciples of leadership are immutable—the dogged determination of Grant in 
front of Petersburg was matched by the grim tenacity of the defenders of 
Bastogne, the great gamble of Lee at Chancellorsville foreshadowed the 
odds facing MacArthur before Inchon. 

Another method of presentation which has proven extremely popular 
is a graphic portrayal of the third day at Gettysburg. This is essentially an 
illustrated lecture, with the difference that the continuity is provided by 
a recording of the well-known CBS radio program “You Are There” depict- 
ing the events of 3 July 1863. To accompany and point up this novel back- 
ground the department has prepared colored slides of maps, paintings, and 
photographs, so that the resulting effect is somewhat like viewing a mam- 
moth TV screen. As the background events and the day’s actions are de- 
scribed by “observers” stationed at such key points as the Round Tops, 
Meade’s headquarters, and the “clump of trees,” the day of Pickett’s Charge 
is made to seem very recent and very real indeed. 

No discussion of the Civil War course at West Point would be complete 
without mentioning the matter of partisanship. At most educational insti- 
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tutions the bulk of the student body is drawn from one general area, and 
the study of the Civil War in these schools understandably reflects their 
geographical relationship to the Mason-Dixon Line. But at West Point, 
with a Corps of Cadets appointed from every state and territory and from 
several foreign countries, there is no comfortable unanimity of outlook 
about the Civil War—when a cadet whose great-grandfather fought with 
the 6th Alabama sits next to one reared in the recruiting area of the old 2d 
Maine, sparks can fly even in 1957. To hazard a generalization, a risky pro- 
cedure when not supported by statistics, it might be said that Southern 
cadets are a bit more rabid on the subject than those from the North. Or, 
in the words of a would-be-anonymous instructor: Northern cadets arrive 
at West Point knowing little or nothing about the Civil War, while South- 
ern cadets come crammed with great stores of misinformation! 

Some of the Southerners, fresh from history texts prepared in their home 
states, express horror at the flagrant way Major Steele’s text mangles the 
facts in order to make it appear that the North won the war. They are al- 
ways shocked to find that Steele was a native of Alabama, and that during 
the Spanish-American War he was aide-de-camp to—of all people—General 
Joe Wheeler! But the Southern cadet, game to the end, tries all sorts of 
dodges to aid the cause of his forebears. In all map problems, where Union 
forces are shown in blue and Confederates in red, the standard cut for a 
mistake in color is 0.1, or one-thirtieth of the day’s maximum grade. Now 
admittedly blue is the traditional color for friendly troops and red always 
denotes hostile forces, but for the Civil War somebody had to be shown in 
red, and as they were “non-United States” the burden fell on the Confeder- 
ates. Notwithstanding the 0.1 cut, a recent Southern cadet felt so strongly 
the injustice of this system that every day he deliberately reversed the color 
scheme, cheerfully accepting a daily tenth-cut as small cost toward right- 
ing an ancient wrong! 

On the other hand, there is no doubt that Northern cadets come to a full 
appreciation of the Confederate Army and its leaders during their study of 
the great campaigns of 1861-65. Perhaps it is the old feeling for the under- 
dog, coupled with a real admiration for some of the colorful characters of 
the Army of Northern Virginia or the Army of Tennessee. Certainly a sur- 
vey would show that in choosing subjects for special topics dealing with 
leaders, the great majority of every class selects Confederates; Jeb Stuart 
and Bedford Forrest usually head the list, with Mosby, Wheeler, Ashby, 
and Pelham not far behind. 

There is always considerable interest shown in naval operations, and 
numbers of future Army or Air Force officers will match to see who wins 
the chance to describe the tactics of the Monitor-Merrimac engagement, or 
the lively exploits of CSS Alabama. Those cadets expecting to enter the 
Air Force are somewhat handicapped historically during the study of the 
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Civil War, but will be glad to point out the implications of the strategic air 
concept as demonstrated by Professor Lowe’s balloons! 

Classes in the History of Military Art, particularly during the Civil War 
subcourse, are noted for their liveliness, and official visitors to the Military 
Academy quite often express a desire to sit in with one of the sections. 
Visiting students from college ROTC units and from the other Service 
academies almost invariably visit these classes and appear to enjoy them 
very much, bearing out the contention that the history of his profession is 
of prime interest to the military man. 

But what is the future of this course? Will the increasing demands for 
the specialized instruction of the thermonuclear age force a corresponding 
decrease in the amount of time devoted to the History of Military Art? 

Only conjecture is possible, of course, but this writer feels that the study 
of military history will never be neglected at West Point, and that the Civil 
War subcourse in particular will continue unchanged for many years to 
come. The inherent interest of Americans in their great Civil War, the 
colorful personalities on both sides, and—from the standpoint of military 
instruction—the many lessons to be learned from a study of the military 
and naval operations, are such as almost to guarantee retention of the Civil 
War subcourse at the Military Academy. 





Message To Congress 


“., Commencing in March last, with the affectation of ignoring the seces- 
sion of seven States, which first organized this Government; persevering in 
April in the idle and absurd assumption of the existence of a riot, which 
was to be dispersed by a posse comitatus; continuing in successive months 
the false representation that these States intended an offensive war, in 
spite of conclusive evidence to the contrary, furnished as well by official 
action as by the very basis on which this Government is constituted, the 
president of the United States and his advisers succeed in deceiving the 
people of these States into the belief that the purpose of this Government 
was not peace at home, but Conquest abroad; not defence of its own lib- 
erties, but subversion of those of the people of the United States. 

“. . . Enormous preparations in men and money, for the conduct of the 
war, on a scale more grand than any which the new world ever witnessed, 
is a distinct avowal, in the eyes of civilized man that the United States are 
engaged in a conflict with a great and powerful nation. They are at last 
compelled to abandon the pretence of being engaged in dispersing rioters 
and suppressing insurrections, and are driven to the acknowledgment that 
the ancient Union has been dissolved. 

“, . In this war, rapine is the rule; private houses in beautiful rural re- 
treats, are bombarded and burnt; grain crops in the field are consumed by 
the torch, and, when the torch is not convenient, careful labor is bestowed 
to render complete the destruction of every article of use or ornament re- 
maining in private dwellings after their inhabitants have fled from the 
outrages of brute soldiery. 

“, .. it is not alone in their prompt pecuniary contributions that the noble 
race of freemen who inhabit these States evidence how worthy they are of 
those liberties which they so well know how to defend. In numbers far 
exceeding those authorized by your laws they have pressed the tender of 
their services against the enemy. 

“. .. To speak of subjugating such a people, so united and determined is to 
speak in a language incomprehensible to them; to resist attack on their 
rights or their liberties is with them an instinct. Whether this war shall 
last one, or three, or five years, is a problem they leave to be solved by the 
enemy alone. It will last till the enemy shall have withdrawn from their 
borders; till their political rights, their altars, and their homes are freed 
from invasion. . . .” 


Jefferson Davis at Richmond, July 20, 1861, to the 
Congress of the Confederate States of America. 





T. Harry Williams, well-known as the author of 
several excellent Civil War books, is Professor of 
History at Louisiana State University. He contri- 
buted an article to the first issue of Civil War His- 
tory which was later incorporated in his biography 
of Beauregard. 


The Reluctant Warrior: 
The Diary of N. K. Nichols 


T. HARRY WILLIAMS 


ALL THE BOYS WHO WORE THE BLUE AND THE GRAY were not dauntless heroes 
pure of heart who fulfilled the ideal of Wordsworth’s happy warrior “that 
every man in arms should wish to be.” The great majority of the soldiers 
on both sides were ordinary human beings with very human virtues and 
weaknesses, who were capable—depending on the occasion—of acts of 
supreme bravery or of unreasoning fear. In their postwar reminiscencing, 
however, particularly when they had a “civilian” audience, they were likely 
to remember themselves as approximations of Wordsworth’s stainless com- 
batant. Even in the diaries and letters they composed during the war, they 
did not always, it is to be suspected, reveal frankly what they did or why 
they did it. Such reticence is not surprising when one remembers that they 
were writing documents that others for whose opinions they cared—mem- 
bers of their families—-would see. Moreover, they were constrained by the 
restrictions and the romance of the Victorian age. Young men who observed 
the cultural taboos of their era and who were so influenced by the chivalric 
concept of war that they could in all seriousness utter such statements as 
“Tell them I died for my country” were not apt to turn the searchlight on 
their motives and actions even in their private writings. 

One of the few exceptions to the rule of restraint, and one of the frankest, 
is the diary of Norman K. Nichols, which is reproduced below. Private 
Nichols of the 101st New York Regiment had no desire to be a hero. He 
simply wanted to stay out of harm’s way, get plenty to eat, make some 
money on the side, and in general to extract as much enjoyment as was pos- 
sible from the grim business of war. With experience, he developed highly 
skilled techniques to attain his objectives, all of which he detailed in his 
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diary; “peddling today,” “out stealing today” are frequent entries. The re- 
sult of his unusual candor is one of the most revealing and delightful short 
documents of the war.! In fairness to the author, it must be noted that his 
actions were governed by his health as well as by his philosophy of war. He 
was severely stricken with that chronic military disorder, diarrhea, which 
he rendered as “diarhera” or “diahora,” and because of his malady was dis- 
charged from the army in 1863. There must have been many soldiers like 
Nichols, men who would have subscribed to A. E. Housman’s image of the 
good warrior. 


Oh stay with company and mirth 
And daylight and the air; 

Too full already is the grave 

Of fellows that were good and brave 
And died because they were. 


Norman K. Nichols was twenty-six years of age and a resident of Chit- 
tenango in Madison County, New York, when the war started. Along with 
other young men in that central area of the state, he enlisted for three years 
in Company K of the outfit that came to be known as the 101st New York 
Regiment and that was quartered during the winter of 1861-62 at Camp 
Monroe near Syracuse. At that time, Colonel Johnson P. Brown, who had 
raised the regiment, was in charge, and life at the camp seems to have been 
drab, disorganized, and undisciplined. It was a mark of the prevailing lax- 
ness that Nichols could take French leave, as described in early entries, 
January 11-29, to visit relatives and friends in Madison County without 
any comment on his absence when he returned. Nor was his behavior 
unique for this regiment. As many as a hundred effected permanent separ- 
ation, though they are solemnly recorded in the regimental history as de- 
parting to join more fortunate regiments going to the front. Desertions in 
this camp became so severe that a militia regiment had to be stationed to 
prevent them.? 

In February the regiment received a new commanding officer, Colonel 
Enrico Fardella, a professional soldier from Italy who had been forced to 
leave his country after participating in a rebellion against the government. 
Fardella was a competent soldier, and soon he had the regiment on an ef- 


1 Nichols’s manuscript diary is a small pocket diary of the type commonly used by 
soldiers, and covers the period from January 1-December 31, 1862. It was originally 
owned by his daughter, Mrs. Grace Nichols Rice, of Alpena, Michigan, who trans- 
mited it to Mrs. Clair A. Brown, of Baton Rouge, Louisiana, a great-niece of Nichols. 
I am indebted to both ladies for placing the diary at my disposal and for furnishing 
me with background information about the diarist, and I appreciate their willingness 
to make available to scholars an intimate family document. 

2 H. E. Ford, History of the 101st Regiment (Syracuse, 1898), 7-8. 
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ficient footing and feeling the first glow of soldierly pride.* It was still, 
however, only a skeleton outfit, and later in the month it was ordered to 
Camp Hillhouse at Hancock, Delaware County, near the Pennsylvania line, 
to be consolidated with another unit. The first entry included here recounts 
Fardella’s arrival. (The diary begins on January 1, 1862, but entries prior to 
February 7 are omitted ). 

February 7: A pleasant day Battalion drill in forenoon and afternoon dress 
parade Colonel Fardella came here today 

February 8: A pleasant day Company & Battalion drills and dress parade 
today Wrote a letter home Our new Colonel says he will see that we get our 
pay by the middle of next week Warm pleasant winter so far with but little 
snow good sleighing for the last six weeks. 

February 9: A cold snowy day No drilling to day 

February 10: Cold windy with some snow Company drill in the forenoon 
dress parade and Battalion drill in the afternoon The new Colonel took 
charge he is a smart man Wrote a letter home 

February 11: Cold and windy Company drill in the forenoon dress parade 
in the afternoon The Onondaga chief with 5 or 6 of his indians were here 
to day they want to join the regiment with a company of a 100 men 
February 12: Pleasant day Company drill in the forenoon Battalion drill 
and dress parade in the afternoon Colonel Fardella says we shall have our 
pay to morrow Colonel put us through he has learnt us more since he come 
than we have learnt in all winter 

February 13: A snowy forenoon Pleasant afternoon No drilling to day yet 
Father Storms was here to day We signed the payroll this evening we get 
our pay in the morning 

February 14: A snowy day No drill to day We got our pay to day mine was 
$25.56 Sent a letter home to day with three dollars in it 

February 15: A pleasant day No drill to day Dress parade in the afternoon 
Father and Mother was here to day 

February 16: A pleasant day No drill only dress parade Emily and George 
was here to day I let her have $20.00 I wish it was so that she could go with 
me* 

February 17: Camp Hillhouse A pleasant day with a little rain towards 
night Left Camp Munroe this morning at 9 o'clock and arrived at Camp 
Hillhouse at ten at night good comfortable quarters here We draw our 
rations here a plenty for anybody 


3 Fardella’s chief shortcoming was his difficulty with the English language, which 
made it hard for him to transmit or understand orders. Later in the war, he failed to 
grasp an order, and as a result was captured by the Confederates. Ford, op. cit., 46. 

4 Emily is the diarist’s wife, and George is George Storms, her brother. The “Father 
Storm” referred to in the entry of February 13 is his father-in-law. 
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February 18: A pleasant day Drill this afternoon at Camp Hillhouse We 
are situated in a vally about % a mile with mountains on the east and west 
side and the Delaware river runs at the foot of the mountain on the west 
side Hancock is a small place 400 inhabatants railroad depot with a few 
stores groceries and tarverns Wrote a letter home 

February 19: A pleasant day Company drill this afternoon went over to 
the village this forenoon not much of a place We have not consolidated yet 
probably will not stay here long the water here is soft cant raise wheat here 
they raise rye oats and potatoes here our barracks are cold and they leak A 
rainy night 

February 20: A pleasant day Company drill Wrote a letter home James 
Bishop fell off the rail road bridge last night and was killed 

February 21: A pleasant day Company drill To work at the barracks to 
day Capt® went with James Bishops body home to day took 2 men with him 
The company went to the cars with him 

February 22: A pleasant day To work in the kitchen making shelves etc 
Battallion drill this afternoon our company did not come out Our Capt 
and both Leiut are thrown out in the consolidation Leiut Brott has gone to 
New York & Albany to see about it’ they think that there is fraud about it 
we shall know in a few days 

February 23: A pleasant day No drill nor dress parade Wrote a letter home 
February 24: A stormy blustering day. No drill Afternoon dress parade 
Holloway was shot and killed by a accidental discharge of a pistol Newton 
lost one finger at the same time they both had hold of the pistol together® 
February 25: A stormy day & cold Afternoon dress parade and battalion 
drill Sent a paper home 

February 26: A stormy day and cold Battallion drill and dress parade We 
drill 6 hours a day They sent Holloway home to day I went over to the 
depot with him as one of the bearers Wrote a letter home This is the 4th 
letter I have sent home since I have been here and got no answer yet 
February 27: A stormy day and cold Dress parade and company drill in the 
forenoon now and Battallion drill in afternoon 3 hours each This evening 
took our names etc to make out the pay rolls 

February 28: A cold stormy day Dress parade and company drill in fore- 
noon Afternoon we was swore in for pay Forenoon worked in R Herrick 
quarters fixing post office for him® 


5 Private James Bishop, Company K. 

6 Captain George Herrick. 

7 Lieutenant James Brot, Company C. In the consolidation some of the Syracuse offi- 
cers were squeezed out of their positions. Edwin C. Sturges became captain of 
Company K. 

8 Privates Edwin Hollowell and Alfred Newton, Company K. 


® Private Robert Herrick, Company K, who was evidently going to operate the com- 
pany postal service. 
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March 1: A cold windy day Dress parade & company drill in the forenoon 
Battallion drill in the afternoon E Mason & W Marth has the Delirum Tre- 
mons and have kept the company awake 3 or 4 nights’® 

March 2: A pleasant day thaws a little On picket guard over to the village 
a very pleasant duty for we board at the Hotel and have good hours Re- 
ceived a letter from Emily to day the first that I have received since I came 
to Hancock Her health is better 

March 3: A rainy day and cold Dress parade and drill in the forenoon drill 
in the afternoon in the barracks Sent a letter home The Officers are around 
with papers for the boys to sign to make them captains they did not get 
many of the boys to sign them though 36 of our company did enough for 
their purpose and 4 more than was necessary 

March 4: A cold day with some snow Company drill in the forenoon Bat- 
tallion drill in the afternoon The Adjutant General was here this afternoon 
and inspected the regiment % day work in the Barracks 

March 5: A pleasant day Dress parade and drill as usual I did not drill any 
to day % day’s work in barrack 


oO * 2 


Early in March the 101st entrained for Washington amidst excited specu- 
lation that soon it would be on the soil of Virginia. The regiment left Han- 
cock with the town illuminated by the flames of its barracks, which caught 
fire in the confusion of the departure. Arriving at Washington on the ninth, 
the 101st would remain in the area of the capital until early in May. When 
the Army of the Potomac under George B. McClellan left Washington in 
late March for the Peninsula campaign against Richmond, the regiment 
was retained near the city as part of its defensive force. 
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March 7: A pleasant day We were sworn in again to day Left Hancock at 
dark arrived at Jersey city at 7 in the morning We passed through a hilly 
country till we got within 10 or 15 miles of the city and then it was level 
Our Barracks were set afire just before we left and partly burnt down Not 
much snow here 

March 8: A pleasant day Arrived at Jersey at 7 0 clock this morning and left 
at 4 past 9 in the night arrived at Camdem 2 0 clock in the morning we 
ferryed across the river to Philadelphia there the citizens furnished a good 
breakfast No snow here Not very good farming country so far 

March 9: Left Philadelphia at daylight in the morning arrived at Baltimore 
about noon the citizens got us a dinner there left there at dark and got to 
the city of Washington at 10 in the evening the road is well guarded from 
Philadelphia here got supper about midnight We crossed 5 rivers coming 


10 Privates Edward Mason and William Marrh, Company K. 
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here from Philadelphia sleep to night in a large building on the floor with~ 
about 3000 men" 

March 10: Washington A pleasant day Went and see the Capitol a very 
large and nice building built of iron and marble went on top could see all 
over the city and for miles around can see hundreds of tents all around the 
city Afternoon encamped about ¥ a Mile north of the capitol in tents 6 in a 
tent encampments all around as far as I can see We stole some boards and 
put in the bottom of our tent 

March 11: A warm pleasant day Drill as usual I was on guard sent a letter 
home 

March 12: A warm pleasant day Dress parade and drill in the forenoon 
Afternoon we drew our guns rifle musket first rate guns 

March 13: Pleasant and cool day Dress parade & drill as usual Made a prize 
of a portfolio and some paper!” 

March 14: A lowry day Dress Parade & drill as usual Sent a letter home one 
to Ira & one to Omar 

March 15: A rainy day & night No drill to day 

March 16: A lowry day & cold No drill to day 

March 17: A pleasant day Took a tramp around amongst the regiments 
north of here got back to our camp and found the regiment gone to another 
camp on Meridian Hill moved just at night had fun all night guarding the 
goods Wrote a letter home 

March 18: A pleasant day Came up to camp this forenoon got good nice 
camp here but we are going to leave in the morning We are just north east 
of Georgetown 

March 19: A pleasant day but cool Did not leave to day Orders counter- 
manded Drill as usual On guard to day on the second relief Went over and 
see the 81, 92 & 93 Reg’s this afternoon A rainy night like to got drowned 
out 

March 20: A rainy day & cool Put brick in the bottom of our tent and made 
a stove in one corner No drill to day 

March 21: A rainy day & cool In the guard house this forenoon Drill in the 
afternoon Was put in the guard house for refusing to be private of the week 
but they took me out and said it was a mistake 

March 22: A pleasant day Drill as usual I did not drill help fix up the street 
Wrote a letter home Went over to the 81st Reg see Charles Philips 

March 23: A pleasant day Inspection and dress parade at 10 o clock A M 
had my hair cut to day Went over and see the 97th Reg cut some boughs 
for a bed coming back got our bed clothes dry to day 

March 24: Pleasant & cool wind Commenced drill at 6 in the morning and 
drill till 8 then have breakfast commence at 9 drill til] 12 then have dinner 


11 They were quartered in a freight depot. Unless other regiments were also in the 
building, the number was closer to 1,000. The 101st numbered about 650 troops. 
12 He means that he has confiscated this equipment. 
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commence drill again at 2 in the afternoon drill till 6 then supper and roll 
call roll call in the morning at % past 5 o clock Commenced to ¢ri!l in 
earnest Cold nights here 

March 25: Pleasant cool wind Drill as usual On guard on the first relief 
Received marching orders this afternoon Left camp this evening and went 
to Camp Brightwood camped out in the woods all night 

March 26: Pleasant day Went into barracks this morning nice place This 
afternoon moved % a mile farther to another camp good barracks we are 
in a little house with a stove and cooking apparatus made a good haul in 
goods this morning On guard this day again 

March 27: A warm pleasant day No drill to day Sent a letter home and re- 
ceived one from home and one from Omar 

March 28: A warm pleasant day tore all of the tent cloth off the barracks 
this forenoon afternoon moved back to our old camp Cameron three other 
companies came back with us some are gone yet 

March 29: A stormy day some snow and some rain Was taken sick last night 
cold chills and fever with sharp pains in my breast very sick all night and 
to day can hardly roll over Our company has gone over the guard the camp 
of the 93 [rd] they left last night with the 81 [st] & 92 [nd] Casey’s brigade 
have left to they have all crossed over to Virginia 

March 30: A rainy day So sick and sore all over that I can hardly stir Sent 
a letter home 


March 31: A pleasant day Drill to day feel a little better to day drilled this 
afternoon 

April 1: A pleasant day all well & right Drill as usual 

April 2: A pleasant day Drill as usual Got marching orders to day leave in 
the morning at 6 o clock wrote a letter home 

April 3: A pleasant day Drill as usual Received three days rations this 
morning and packed up to march then the orders were countermanded 
and we did not go 

April 4: A pleasant day Drill as usual Received our collors to day and was 
inspected by a Brig Gen & Pay Master Gen wrote a letter home 

April 5: A rainy day in morning Drill as usual Did not drill got a pass and 
went down to the city went through the white house and the Smithsonian 
Institute there I see a little of every thing did not have time to look around 
much but everything was nice birds. animals. wood. curiosities from other 
nations etc 

April 6: A pleasant day Dress parade and inspection of knapsacks and arms 
Preaching to day by the Chaplain for the first time did not hear him Went 
out into the country and got dinner took dinner with a colored family it 
tasted firstrate 

April 7: A snowy day snow melted as fast as it came Got a pass went over 
to the Cortland regiment" and a number of others 


13 A regiment from Cortland County, adjacent to Madison County. 
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April 8: A stormy day snow & rain No drill to day in the tent all day had 
plenty of crackers cheese herrings & sugar Sent a letter home 

April 9: Another stormy day snow and rain and cold in the tent all day 
plenty of crackers cheese and butter Not much rations lately and not much 
any of the time would starve if it want" for the sutler and what I steal 
April 10: A pleasant day there is about three inches of snow on the ground 
and it is melting. . .so it is quite muddy No drill to day Private of the week 
commenced to day 

April 11: A pleasant day Drill as usual I did not drill had a thorough clean 
out to day of the tents and all Sent a letter home 

April 12: A pleasant day mud all dried up forenoon done my washing after 
the other work was done Afternoon not much of anything 

April 13: A pleasant day got a pass and went down to the city in the after- 
noon forenoon dress parade and inspection of guns and knapsacks etc Went 
over and see the long bridge and around the city see A Ransom 

April 14: Pleasant but tries to rain Dress parade and drill as usual 

April 15: Pleasant and tries to rain Dress parade and drill as usual Sent a 
letter home 

April 16: A pleasant day warm Dress parade and drill as usual 

April 17: A pleasant day & warm Dress parade Got marching orders to 
leave at 3 o clock this afternoon orders were countermanded so we did not 
go Sent a letter home 

April 18: A pleasant day with a heavy thunder shower in the evening Dress 
parade no drill Received two months pay to day and sent twenty dollars 
home Sent a letter home Stood guard to night rained the first trick pleasant 
the rest of the night 

April 19: A rainy day No drill nor dress parade Got marching orders and 
left just at night marched down to the city bridge in Georgetown and was 
inspected by General Wadsworths® and sent back They ordered us down 
to see how quick we could come 

April 20: A rainy day No drill nor dress parade Sick with a cold got an ex- 
cuse from going on guard 

April 21: A rainy day No drill nor dress parade Sick with cold got an excuse 
from going on guard 

April 22: A rainy day No drill Sent a letter home 

April 23: Rain Hail & Sunshine Dress parade and company drill in fore- 
noon Battalion drill in the afternoon 

April 24: A pleasant day Dress parade and drill as usual 

April 25: A rainy day No drill wrote a letter home 

April 26: A pleasant day Dress parade and drill as usual but I did not feel 
well have been sick all the week with the diarhea 


14 “Want”: wasn’t, i.e. were not. 
15 General James Wadsworth, commander of the Washington defenses. 
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April 27: A pleasant day Were marched out to answer to our names to find 
out how many had run away 
April 28: A rainy day No drill 
April 29: A rainy day Our company was on guard to day I stood two tricks 
and was relieved from further duty on account of being sick Sent a letter 
home 
April 30: A Cloudy day with rain towards night fell in at 12 o clock with 
knapsacks on for inspection stood out there 2 hours and were then dis- 
missed 
May 1: A rainy day No drill The Colonel and a number of other of the of- 
ficers are arrested our captain too’® 
May 2: A pleasant day Company drill and dress parade 
May 3: A pleasant day Company drill and dress parade 
May 4: A pleasant day Inspection and dress parade 
May 5: A pleasant day Commence drill at 7 o clock in morning and drill till 
9 o clock and then from 3 o clock till 5 in the afternoon Got a pass and went 
down town 
May 6: A pleasant day Company drill in forenoon no drill in the afternoon 
Got a pass and went down town Sent a letter home 
May 7: A pleasant day Company drill in forenoon Battalion drill in after- 
noon Sent a letter to Emmet and one to Ira 
May 8: A pleasant day Drill as usual No dress parade My diarhera is get- 
ting better 
May 9: A pleasant day & night Drill as usual No dress parade Our company 
is on guard to day I got on the third relief 
May 10: A pleasant day Dress parade and drill as usual Went down to the 
Navy Yard and staid long enough to get rid of drill 
May 11: A pleasant day Preaching in forenoon Afternoon dress parade 
Sent a letter home One to Mr Baldwin one to Bill one to B B one to Omar 
3 3 
While the Army of the Potomac was inching its way toward Richmond, 
the 101st was moved to Fort Lyons, south of Alexandria, where it continued 
to act with the forces defending the approaches to the capital. At this time 
the regiment was under the command of General A. W. Whipple. 
° ° ° 


May 12: A pleasant day very warm weather Marching orders left our old 
camp and went to fort Lyons two miles south of Alexandria and ten miles 
from our old camp slep on the ground all night 

May 13: A warm pleasant day Pitched our tents etc Got a good camping 
ground & good water picked up a lot of cooking utinsils and a stove 

May 14: A cold rainy day We lay in our tent and take it easy have cold rains 
and cold nights here a heavy dew every night Sent a letter home 


16 The Official Records make no mention of these wholesale arrests. 
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May 15: A rainy day No drill 

May 16: A pleasant day Inspection and review to day no drill Sent a letter 
home 

May 17: A pleasant day No drill Have managed to get rid of fatigue duty 
so far 

May 18: A pleasant day No drill but inspection in the morning Went over 
to Fort Ellsworth and down to the city and the cemetery and soldiers bury- 
ing ground a good many soldiers from all parts buried there 

May 19: A pleasant day and a little cooler on guard on the second relief 28 
contrabands came to the fort to day to work on the fort they are smart 
looking fellows We moved our tent down below the fort to day 

May 20: A pleasant day No drill went out stealing got caught and had 
some fun but lost our lettuce Sent a letter home and one to Mr Baldwin 
both in one envelope 

May 21: A pleasant day No drill but fatigue duty I have managed so far 
so that I have done no duty only been on guard once since we have been 
here The diarhora hangs to me yet but not very bad. 

May 22: Sent a letter home A very warm day On fatigue duty in the fore- 
noon about an hour Afternoon got a pass and went up to Fairfax Seminary 
it is used for a hospital now then went over to fort Worth that is a nice fort 
but small Oscar White is there see some nice land around here all laid to 
waste fences all gone been camps all around some rebel and some union 
can see where they had skirmishs 

May 23: A warm pleasant day with a shower at night On guard on the 
third relief 

May 24: A rainy day No duty to day for me Wrote a letter home I have got 
over the diarhora 

May 25: A pleasant day Knapsack inspection both company and regiment 
Evening colonel called us out and gave us a talking to for signing a petition 
to be transferred to Capt Herricks company" Wrote a letter home and one 
to father Three men shot to day one in the thumb one through both legs 
one lost his nose all accidentally there has been a good many shot in that 
way and some killed 

May 26: A rainy day Knapsack inspection in forenoon Skirmish drill in the 
afternoon Wrote a letter home 

May 27: A pleasant day Knapsack inspection in the forenoon Afternoon 
drill with the cannon We have moved into the fort and will stay here till 
the excitement is over’ The rebels ar[e] moving this way 6 companies drill 
as artilery men and four as skirmishers drill 2 hours in the morning and 9 
hours at night 


Captain Herrick, who had lost his position in the consolidation at Hancock, had re- 
appeared in the regiment with a new commission. Ford, op. cit., 88. 


The “excitement” was caused by Stonewall Jackson’s movements in the Shenandoah 
Valley. 
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May 28: A pleasant day Forenoon drill as artillery Afternoon Inspection 
and review by Brig Gen Whipple and his staff and artillery drill Sent a 
paper home 

May 29: A pleasant day On guard as picket did not do any duty till night 
then was out all night Wrote a letter home We have lost ten men by death 
and thirteen by desertion in our company besides a number discharged 
May 30: Pleasant forenoon rainy afternoon Forenoon went and got some 
strawberies and milk for dinner Afternoon took a walk around the country 
and picked some more strawberies was not here to drill so I shall have to 
go on guard to morrow 

May 31: A lowry day On guard on the third relief was put on because I was 
not here to drill yesterday Wrote a letter home 

June 1: A rainy day On patrol guard all night a pleasant night 

June 2: A pleasant day Received two months pay to day Wrote a letter 
home 

June 3: A pleasant day No drill 

June 4: A rainy day No drill Wrote a letter home and sent a book Bought 
one quire of paper one dollars worth of postage stamps and had three 
franked envolopes and three stamps etc on hand 

June 5: A rainy day On guard on the third relief Sent a letter home with 
the allottment ticket in it 
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On June 6 the regiment embarked by steamer for Fortress Monroe and 
the Virginia theater of War. Here it would become a part of the Army of the 
Potomac. The 101st was placed in General David B. Birney’s Second Bri- 
gade, which was a unit in the First Division of Philip Kearny, which in turn 
was a segment of Samuel P. Heintzelman’s Third Corps. Moving up to the 
Richmond front, the regiment went into position in the vicinity of Seven 
Pines, scene of a recent battle. After two weeks of comparative quiet, the 
outfit experienced its first taste of actual fighting on June 25 when it was 
ordered to advance its line. But the next day R. E. Lee struck the Union 
right in the beginning of the great engagement known as the Seven Days, 
and all thoughts of an offensive had to be abandoned as the Federals 
sought to save themselves by retreating to Harrison’s Landing on the James 
River. In the withdrawal, Nichols and the 101st helped fight off Confeder- 
ate attacks at Savage Station, White Oak Swamp, and Malvern Hill. Like 
many other soldiers, Nichols had a hard time during the retreat. He threw 
away most of his equipment and reached sanctuary on the James tired and 
hungry. Probably this was the time when he lost whatever romantic notions 


of war he might have had and decided to make a good thing of soldiering 
in the future. 





cd Cc 3 


June 6: A pleasant day Sent a letter home Left Fort Lyons and went on a 
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boat at Alexandria and staid all night We are going down the Potomac 
Made our bed on the floor slept good 

June 7: A lowry day The Boat left at daylight and run till night then laid 
over till morning The water is still and nice Made our bed on the floor etc 
slept Anchored all night in the mouth of Rappahannock river 

June 8: A lowry day Run down to Fortress Monroe and laid there all night 
That is a splendid fort The land so far is upland good farming country Slept 
down in the after cabin 

June 9: A lowry day Run down to York river anchored off Yorktown and 
took on coal about noon Stoped at West Point for a pilot couldn't get one 
the river from here is narrow and crooked and the land is level Anchored all 
night at White House landing this is the end of our journy by water The 
river is full of Boats of all kind Slept down in the after cabin Navy bread to 
eat now 

June 10: A rainy day Left the Boat this forenoon and marched about a mile 
and halted and stacked arms put up tents and staid all night Sent a letter 
and book home by Mrs Brown” New coat longskirt 

June 11: A pleasant day Struck our tents this morning and marched 11% 
miles towards Richmond on the Railroad and piched our tents and staid all 
night 

sae 12: A warm pleasant day Struck our tents this morning and marched 
about 4 miles further towards Richmond and stoped to rest pitched our 
tents and staid all night Wrote a letter home We are within 7 mile of rich- 
mond now Have grog now 

June 14: Warm A pleasant day Struck our tents and moved again this morn- 
ing to the brigade we are within 5 miles of Richmond now 

June 15: Warm rainy afternoon A pleasant day We are camped in the 
woods now on the seven Pines Struck our tents and moved back % a mile 
afternoon was drawn up in line of battle all the afternoon in the rain but 
did not move on 

June 16: Pleasant forenoon rainy afternoon Struck our tents and moved 
back % mile afternoon fell in to march to battle but the order was counter- 
manded rained hard 

June 17: A pleasant day Inspection morning and night Sent a letter home 
and some envelops Company drill in forenoon 

June 18: A pleasant day Struck our tents and moved again we are now four 
miles east of Richmond Afternoon help carry timber to build a four breast 
works all along and plenty of Batteries Rebel shells struck within % of a 
mile of our camp this afternoon 

June 19: A pleasant day To work on the Fort 


19 Mrs. Brown is not identified by the diarist. She may have been the wife of Lieuten- 
ant Colonel Johnson P. Brown or of Lieutenant T. K. Brown of Company E. 
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June 20: A pleasant day To work on the fort in forenoon Afternoon struck 
our tents and moved back fighting a little every day by some of them 

June 21: A pleasant day Struck our tents and moved down to work on 
fatigue forenoon shoveled dirt on the fort afternoon chopped down about 
an acre of pine at night drawn up in line of battle expecting attack but it 
did not come there was fighting % a mile below us 

June 22: A pleasant day Inspection of arms at night Wrote a letter home 
June 23: Pleasant forenoon rainy afternoon Battallion drill and inspection 
of arms 

June 24: A rainy day it rained very hard last night Brigade drill and inspec- 
tion of arms 

June 25: A pleasant day We were marched to the field of battle one volly 
fired at us and killed three wound a number in the evening we started 
down to dig rifle pits rebels fired into us and drove us back we rallied 
and went down on picket then and had another skirmish” 

June 26: A pleasant day Come off picket duty this morning and laid behind 
the breast works till afternoon then marched back to camp heard heavy 
firing all night 

June 27: A pleasant day On picket duty I was posted with Spaulding & 
Cummins”! they are poor sticks we advanced 5 rods see nothing of the 
rebel pickets 

June 28: A pleasant day Come in from picket and went to work digging 
rifle pits and camped behind them about 1 mile from an old camp 

June 29: A pleasant day Struck our tents this morning and started for James 
River marched all day and camped in the woods four miles from where we 
started the rebels are cutting off our retreat Slept on the ground 

June 30: White Oak Swamp A pleasant day marched about a mile and 
halted had three fights to day drove the rebels three miles Threw away 
everything but haversack canteen and belt on picket till 3 o clock then 
marched again detached from the Reg to the 38 [th] 

July 1: A pleasant day Stoped this morning about 2 miles further east and 
halted and had to fight all day our regiment want in it but threw up breast- 
work and lay behind them shell fell all around us and killed one man in 


Co. I Left at 3 o clock in morning Lay on the ground Drove the rebels again 
Malvern Hill?? 


20 For the engagement of pas 25, see Official Records, Ser. 1, XI, pt. 2, 181, 183. Ap- 
parently the 101st flinched when marching to post under the first enemy volley but 


recovered itself and did good service. 

Privates Rowland Spaulding and John Cummings, Company K. 

He means, of course, that they repelled an attack against Malvern Hill. The reader 
will note that while the retreat is a serious business for Nichols, he has no sense of 
urgency or panic. To the rank and file, the withdrawal seemed just another move- 


ment and not, as it —— to the high command, an operation on which the life 
of the army depended. 
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July 2: A rain day Halted one mile from James River Slept in a saw mill 
Charles city mills 
July 3: A lowry day Came up to camp at noon then we marched around 
through the mud all the afternoon on picket all night We are now at Har- 
risons’ landing Slept on the ground no blanket nor tent 
o a °° 

From early July until mid-August the 101st was in camp at Harrison’s 
Landing. Like the rest of the army, it devoted most of its time to rest and 
reorganization. It had come to Virginia with 640 men; at the end of the 
the Seven Days it mustered only 322 present and fit for duty. Casualties 
in the recent campaign, straggling, desertions, and swamp fever had cut 
the outfit down to approximately half its size. During this period, Private 
Nichols began to perfect techniques to make military life easier. He se- 
cured a job as company cook, which relieved him of many duties, and in- 
creased his income by peddling delicacies, presumably made in the com- 
pany kitchen, to his comrades. Definitely now, he was enjoying the war. 

a = o 

July 4: A pleasant day Building Breastworks Slept on the ground behind 
the breastwork cold nights here all woods here and mostly pine at that 
July 5: A pleasant day Not doing much to day slept behind the breastworks 
July 6: A pleasant day Help dig a well and fix brush tents Wrote a letter 
home 
July 7: A pleasant day Doing nothing Sleep on the ground Have to fall in 
behind the breastworks and lay under arms till sunrise every morning now 
fall in at 2 o clock in the morning Dress-parade at sundown 
July 8: A pleasant day Doing nothing Sleep on the ground fell in this morn- 
ing at 2 o clock Dress parade 
July 9: A pleasant day On picket the whole regiment 
July 10: A pleasant day Doing nothing Went in swiming Dress parade 
July 11: Pleasant day rain just at night Doing nothing Drew oil cloth 
blanket shoes and shirt 
July 12: A rainy day Afternoon on fatigue and fixed up blanket for tent 
side of the breastworks 
July 13: A pleasant day Commenced cooking to night 
July 14: A pleasant day Our regiment is on pickett carried out their dinner 
to them and staid and made coffee for supper 


July 15: A pleasant day Cooking A rainy night Stole some whisky from the 
Orderly 


July 16: A pleasant day and rainy night Cooking 
July 17: Pleasant day rainy night Cooking fixed me a tent 
July 18: A lowry day Cooking 


July 19: A pleasant day Cooking and peddling lemonade & figs 
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July 20: A pleasant day Cooking and peddling Made $15.00 yesterday and 
to day did not sell but 2 pails of lemonade to day and found out it was 
sunday and quit 

July 21: A pleasant day Cooking The colonel has forbid any more peddling 
July 22: A pleasant day Cooking 

July 23: A pleasant Cooking Brigade inspection 

July 24: A pleasant day Cooking Morning inspection Afternoon Brigade 
drill now every day 

July 25: A pleasant day Moved our tents back again Sent a letter home 
July 26: A pleasant day Cooking 

July 27: A pleasant day Moved our tents again Our regiment is on picket 
to day Jim has gone out to cook thier supper for them stole 1 quart of 
whisky from the captain 

July 28: A pleasant day Cooking Jim is sick 

July 29: A pleasant day Cooking Breakfast at 5 Dinner at 12 Supper at 7% 
July 30: A pleasant day Breakfast potatoes pork & coffee Dinner bean soup 
Supper coffee pork and Crackers 

July 31: A rainy day Breakfast coffee & pork Dinner potato soup Supper 
coffee rice and molasses Drew 5 days rations to night Sent a letter home 
August 1: A pleasant day Breakfast coffee & pork Dinner bean soup Supper 
coffee salt beef Heavy cannonading on the river last night not much dam- 
age done to us Drew one shirt 

August 2: A pleasant day Breakfast coffee crackers and pork Dinner vege- 
table soup Supper coffee & beef Our regiment is on picket to to day Drew 
one shirt 

August 3: A rainy day Breakfast coffee & beef Dinner fresh beef and po- 
tatoes Supper coffee & pork 

August 4: A pleasant day Breakfast coffee pork and crackers Dinner pota- 
toes and onion soup Supper coffee & beef Drew 5 days rations 

August 5: A pleasant day Was routed at half passed eleven to cook two days 
rations Layed under arms all day but did not move Breakfast coffee 
crackers pork & beef two days rations Dinner bean soup Supper coffee & 
beef I had preserves & cakes & berries to eat all day and mackerel 
August 6: A pleasant day Breakfast coffee and beef & crackers Dinner 
vegetable soup Supper Coffee and fresh beef Sent a letter home 

August 7: A pleasant day Breakfast beef coffee and crackers did not get 
any dinner for our regiment is on picket out 4 miles supper for guards 
coffee & beef 

August 8: A pleasant day Breakfast coffee Beef and bread Dinner coffee 
potatoes and pork Supper coffee beef and soft bread 

August 9: A pleasant day Breakfast coffee & pork Dinner fresh Beef and 
rice soup Supper coffee & Beef 
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August 10: A pleasant day Rainy Evening Breakfast coffee and beef and 
bread Dinner bean soup Supper coffee & Beef 
August 11: A pleasant day Breakfast coffee & Beef Dinner bean soup and 
potatoes & soft bread Supper potatoes All packed up ready to move Sent 
some things home Wrote two letters home Very warm weather here this is 
the warmest place in Virginia 
August 12: A pleasant day I have cooked nothing to day everything packed 
for a march Peddling to day 
August 13: A pleasant day Our regiment has all gone out on picket except 
the sick and one cook out of each company and I am lucky enough to be 
left behind have got 2 haversacks one filled with sugar the other crackers 
etc they expect to march from there Slept in the Colonels tent cool night 
Peddling to day 
August 14: A pleasant day Got the kittles and cooked some bean soup for 
Supper cooked meat all night cool night Reg came in about noon Pedling 
this forenoon have made $65.00 in 2% days Sent a letter home with $50.00 
in it 
o co 2 

On August 15 the regiment broke camp and prepared to march to York- 
town on the coast. From this point the entire army was to be transported 
by water to Alexandria preparatory to joining General Pope's forces in 
northern Virginia. By now Nichols knew his way around. During the march 


he followed the regiment but operated largely on his own. 
= * = 


August 15: A pleasant day cloudy Left the camp at 4 this morning at 4 
o clock went 4 or 5 miles and I got run over by a pontoon wagon just above 
my left knee it made me so lame that I fell out and layed down and took 
a nap then fell in with 3 others and we took it slow and easy kept behind the 
Reg Marched 20 miles Layed down side of the road and slept cool day and 
night 

August 16: A pleasant day cool wind Straggled along and ransacked every 
house on the road cooked our meals side of the road and picked blackber- 
ries and fruit of all kinds peaches plums apples pears etc camped at night % 
a mile behind the Reg in a store that was deserted My leg is better to day 
August 17: A pleasant day cool Came up to the Reg and marched ahead 
3 or 4 miles then went to picking up fruit etc and got behind the Reg came 
where they was camped about 4 o clock and I camped the other side of 
the road it is easier marching alone Had plenty of green corn Went over 
and staid with the Reg to night Cool nights with a heavy dew 

August 18: A pleasant day Left the camp with prisoners fell out straggled 
along the Reg halted close to Williamsburg and I went in and camped with 
them cooked 2 days rations the Reg went out on picket at night I staid 
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behind with two or three others Had a supper of chickens and sweet po- 
tatoes 

August 19: A pleasant day Left camp before the Reg came in and straggled 
along all day Passed through Williamsburg that is a wooden city found 
green corn apples and killed 2 prizes arrived at Yorktown at dark and 
camped all night Lay on the ground every night on this march 

August 20: A pleasant day Marched down to the Landing and layed till 
noon then went on to a boat that took us out to a larger boat with 4 other 
Reg and here we lay thick as you please 

August 21: A pleasant day The Boat started at 6 o clock this morning and 
anchored 15 miles below Alexandria and staid all night 

August 22: Cloudy day rainy evening Run up to Alexandria this morning 
anchored and unloaded we marched up into the city and laid all day Eve- 
ning part of the Reg went on the cars Co R & D marched out to the Brigade 
just out of the city and laid on the wet ground all night I dont cook much 


on this march 





From Alexandria the 101st entrained for Pope’s army which was known 
to be in the vicinity of Manassas Junction. Colonel Fardella had resigned 
his command at Harrison’s Landing, and the regiment was temporarily 
under the direction of Colonel Nelson A. Gesner of the 40th New York. 
After marching and countermarching, the 101st joined Pope’s forces at 
Warrenton on the twenty-fourth. During the next few days the men of the 
regiment participated in Pope’s “pursuit” of Stonewall Jackson which 
would culminate on August 29-30 in the second battle of Manassas and 
the decisive defeat of Pope. On the twenty-ninth the 101st made an at- 
tack on the Confederate line which, according to the regimental history, 
cost the unit seventy-four per cent in casualties. When the Confederates 
counterattacked the next day, the regiment, along with the rest of the army, 
had to retreat to the Washington defenses. Private Nichols steered clear of 
most of the fighting by the simple expedient of staying in the woods. Quite 
clearly, he viewed the battle as a dismal and mismanaged affair—which it 
was—that any man with sense should ignore. 
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August 23: Cloudy and some rain Took the cars and went to Mannassas 
Junction and then went afoot about 10 miles countermarched through the 
creeks and mud and part of the time on the track camped in the woods I 


23 Ford, op. cit., 31-35; Official Records, Ser. I, XII, pt. 2, 416-17, 431-32. Gesner re- 
ported that after the attack of the twenty-ninth, he had only 250 men left of two regi- 
ments. But for the 101st, the official returns list as casualties for the period from 
August 16-September 2 124 men, the second highest loss figure in the Second 
Brigade. Official Records, XII, pt. 1, 257. 
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have got 2 oil cloth Blankets now stole one this morning so that I am pre- 
pared for rainy weather Fresh meat & coffee dealt out raw 

August 24: A cloudy day cool nights Marched about three on the advance 
and stacked arms sent part of the Reg out on picket and scouting see 
nothing and just layed around about 3 o clock marched back about 2 miles 
and camped for the night Drew rations to night dealt it out raw 

August 25: A pleasant day Marched about two miles further ahead again 
this afternoon forenoon went after blackberries got three quarts and got 
back just in time to move the reg killed a lot of sheep to day drew rations 
and dealt out raw 

August 26: A pleasant day Part of the Reg out scouting the rest doing 
nothing our company want out Drew rations Wrote a letter home 

August 27: A pleasant day Left camp at 8 o clock this morning and went 
18 miles towards Manassas Junction hot marching at night went on picket 
two companies out the rest on reserve our was on reserve 

August 28: A pleasant day Started at 3 o clock this morning and halted at 
Manassas Junction at noon scouted through the woods all the way Rebel 
have destroyed everything here Afternoon went 5 miles further to draw 
up in [line] of battle no fight marched to Centreville and staid all night On 
picket to night 

August 29: A pleasant day Marched about three miles and fought all day 
they marched us up to Reb battery and we skidadled then I fell out and 
kept out all day Laid in the wood all night with 5 or 6 others We were 
fighting on Warrenton Hill to day We lost some killed and wounded out 
of our Reg Heard fighting all day not much with cannon 

August 30: A pleasant day Laid in the woods all day while the rest were 
fighting at night the left wing gave way & then I retreated back to Centre- 
ville and staid all night cold rainy night Want in the fight to day 
August 31: A rainy day Went on 5 miles towards Fairfax and camped all 
night have lived 3 or 4 day on roast corn and apples 

September 1: A rainy day Went back to Centerville and joined our Reg 
Left Centerville at 3 o clock Marched about 3 miles and then went into 
the battle the rebels killed most all of us I helped fectch out the Orderly 
and staid to the Hospital all night A very hard rain all the time we were 
fighting staid to the Hospital all night?® 

September 2: A pleasant day Left the Hospital at 3 0 clock this morning 
went 3 or 4 miles and staid till noon then went on 4 or 5 miles beyond Fair- 


24 The author drew a not very heavy line through this last sentence. 

25 According to the regimental history, at this time the men in the regiment had re- 
ceived each day for the last four days an issue of three hardtacks per man. Ford, op. 
cit., 35. 

The reference here is to the battle of Chantilly in the Federal withdrawal. In the 
fighting General Kearny was killed. 
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fax and staid till midnight the rear guard then stayed on went within 2 
miles of Alexandria and staid till morning 
a a = 

Back in camp near Washington, Nichols promoted himself a job as cook 
for an officers’ mess consisting of the new commanding officer, Colonel 
George F. Chester, Major Augustus Sniper, and Captain Thomas McCarty 
and Lieutenant Fields Miller of Company F. Now he had arranged his 
military life in as perfect a form as he could manage, and he intended to 
keep it that way. When the 101st left Washington on September 15 for 
Maryland and the battle of Antietam, Lieutenant Miller and Nichols stayed 
behind. 

a a a 
September 3: A pleasant day Came to Alexandria and staid around all day 
at night camped just outside of the city 
September 4: A pleasant day The Reg came in to day and camped near 
Fort Lyons I came back and joinged the Company Leiut Miller gave me a 
berth as cook dont carry any gun now Two of us cook for the Colonel Major 
Captain McCarty & Leiut Miller 
September 5: A pleasant day Cooking and so on Have good living now and 
a tent 
September 6: A pleasant day Moved our camp back about 40 rods We are 
now about quarter of a mile west of the Potomac good ground and one tent 
is under the shade of a tree 
September 7: A pleasant day Went and got some boards to fix a bed 
September 8: A pleasant day Went and got some more stuff for tent 
Drew 1 pair of pants 
”" 1” ” socks 
1 tent 
1 cap 
and got an extra peice of tent 1 pair of stockings 
September 9: A pleasant day Cooking etc Got our tent all fixed firstrate 
Wrote a letter home 
September 10: A pleasant day Moved to day to Fort Worth I staid all night 
in a barn at the Grocery 
September 11: A rainy day Got up to the Reg about noon put up a shelter 
tent so that I am well provided to keep dry Cooking as usual 
September 12: A pleasant day Moved again to day up near Fort Richardson 
got there at 2 PM rested till 5 PM then went % mile farther and camped 
for the night 
September 13: A pleasant day Put up our tent to day & Cooking as usual 
Wrote a letter home and one to Emmett Drew 1 pair of drawes 
September 14: A pleasant day Cooking etc Have had a very bad diarhea 
for the last 3 weeks 
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September 15: A pleasant day Cooking etc Our reg got marching orders 
to night and went right off Leiut Miller was not well enough to go so he 
kept me behind to cook for him 


= 2 * 


From September 16 to October 10 the diary entries are so brief as not 
to merit reproduction, consisting of such phrases as: “Cooking etc,” “doing 
nothing,” “fooling around.” One fascinating but puzzling passage reads: 
“Leiut dont eat only one meal a day generally sometimes two a day.” Then 
Nichols secured a new job as an ambulance driver. 


wo 2 2 


October 11: A rainy day & cool Got an ambulance to drive now Went to 
Alexandria and Fairfax Seminary carried two clerks there 

October 12: A rainy day & cool Done nothing but take care of my team 
Wrote a letter home and one to Leiut Miller for my descriptive list 
October 13: Cloudy & cool Went down to Georgetown market before 
breakfast At 3 o clock in the afternoon carried Col. Maj & Capt down to 
Washington went by the aquiduct bridge got back about 11 o clock in the 
evening. 

October 14: Pleasant and cool Doing nothing only take care of my team 
October 15: Pleasant & cool Went to market in the morning Afternoon 
carried 4 clerks down to get their pay 

October 16: Pleasant & cool Carried a sick man over to the Seminary from 
Gen Robinson Head Quarters?’ 

October 17: Pleasant & cool Went down to the city twice to day 

October 18: Pleasant & cool Went down to the city twice to day 

October 19: Pleasant & cool Went down to the city twice to day 

October 20: Pleasant & cool Went down to market this morning Went to 
Alexandria got back at dark fed then drove down to the city and staid till 
1 o clock then came back 

October 21: Pleasant & cool Went down to the city and staid all day & night 
October 22: Pleasant & cool Went down to the city twice the last time staid 
till midnight 

October 23: Pleasant & cool Went down to the city twice came home in 
the evening 


October 24: Pleasant & cool Went down to the city once came home in the 
evening 

October 25: A pleasant day & cool Done nothing only take care of my team 
to day the team was called on to night and I got McGee” to drive it was sick 
and could not drive myself 


October 26: A rainy day Done nothing only take care of my team 


27 General John C. Robinson, commanding First Brigade, First Division Third Corps. 
28 Perhaps this is Private William McGee, Company A, 101st Regiment. 
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October 27: A cloudy day Have give up driving cant stand it 


Evidently Nichols had to quit ambulance driving because of failing 
health. His diarrhea became steadily worse, and in November he entered a 
hospital at Philadelphia. During this period his diary entries are completely 
perfunctory, consisting almost entirely of what he had to eat each day. He 
received a discharge for disability on February 5, 1863.” Either during or 
after the war he moved to Battle Creek, Michigan, where he became a car- 
penter, specializing in cabinetmaking, which had been his profession be- 
fore the war. Late in his life he returned to the East, settling in Freeport, 
Long Island; here he died in 1915. It may be guessed that wherever he 
practiced his profession he was successful. 


29 The National Archives has Nichols’s pension application file, cited SC 388 184, 
which contains his certificate of disability for discharge. This information was kindly 
provided by Mr. Wayne C. Grover, Archivist of the United States. 





The Natchez Military 


WALTER STANLEY 


The stirring notes of the rolling drum 
Awaken the brave again; 

So wave a kiss to your friends and home, 
And away to the battle-plain. 


Our trade is war, and we do not care 
How quickly the summons come; 
To meet the foe we will gaily go, 
To the sound of the fife and drum. 


The fierce invader and all his band, 
With his grove of shining steel 

May never rule where our sires died 
By his cannon’s thundering peal. 


We never knelt at the gory shrine 
Of the fierce and cruel Mars; 

But we draw the sword for our firesides, 
And gaily march to the war. 


And there on the field of death and doom 
Our banner shall proudly wave, 

Or we, who fight for the sunny South 
Will sleep in the honor'd grave. 


Now let us be faithful, bold, and true 
And Heaven will bless us still; 

And so good-bye to our homes and friends, 
And Natchez on the Hill. 


—Natchez Free Trader 





Martin Abbott is Associate Professor of History at 
Oglethorpe University and is a native of South 
Carolina. He holds the Ph.D. from Emory Univer- 
sity and has published in Agricultural History, the 
Abraham Lincoln Quarterly, and the Georgia His- 
torical Quarterly. 


The First Shot at Fort Sumter 


MARTIN ABBOTT 


EXCITEMENT WAS MOUNTING. LIKE A BRUSHFIRE whipped by wind; rumors 
leaped outward in an ever-widening circle; small knots of people clustered 
to ask the latest news or to report the latest word; soldiers thronged the 
streets, shouting, marching, singing; hundreds jammed every point afford- 
ing a view of the harbor, waiting and watching expectantly to see if the 
still of the evening would be shattered by the cymbal-crash of cannon. 
Earlier in the afternoon a delegation had gone out from the city to the fort 
to demand its surrender, but its commander had refused immediate com- 
pliance. Now, according to gossip, the fort was to be reduced. But as mid- 
night approached and then passed without incident, most of the milling 
crowd deserted their posts and straggled home to bed. Yet for some, sleep 
would not come; the times were too tense, the crisis too real. For them the 
only alternative was a night-long vigil, listening and wondering. Then sud- 
denly it happened. At exactly four-thirty in the morning a single shell rose 
in a long, lazy are and burst directly over the fort. Responding to the cue, 
other guns soon began barking at the enemy, and shortly the sky was ablaze 
with cannon fire. In such a manner did the Civil War commence on April 
12, 1861, as Confederate guns loosed a bombardment against Fort Sumter 
in the mouth of Charleston Harbor.! 

But hardly had the smoke cleared before Carolinians were disputing 
over who actually had struck the first blow in behalf of Southern indepen- 
dence. Many argued that the first shot had been fired by James Chesnut; 
others, by Captain George S. James; and still others, by one of the Gibbeses 


1 The scenes of excitement, gaiety, and confusion are most effectively presented in 
Mary B. Chesnut, A Diary from Dixie (Ben Ames Williams, ed.; Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1949), pp. 34-39. 
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of Charleston. Some, apparently, subscribed to a more romantic version 
which said that the small daughter of Governor F. W. Pickens, while held in 
the arms of General P. G. T. Beauregard, had pulled the lanyard firing the 
first cannon. Then there were those who maintained vigorously that the 
distinction really belonged to Edmund Ruffin, who for years had engaged 
in a colorful and ardent campaign to urge secession upon the South. This 
story was lent credibility by the fact that the gray-haired Ruffin, in his 
determination to be among the first to act in behalf of Southern indepen- 
dence, had hurried from his Virginia home to Charleston at the first scent 
of trouble.” 

Appomattox ended the conflict which had begun with the firing on Fort 
Sumter, but not the disagreement over who did the first firing. Twenty 
years after the close of the war, Alfred Roman, in a work actually written 
largely by General Beauregard, asserted categorically that the first shot of 
the struggle was fired “not by Mr. Edmund Ruffin . . . but by Captain 
George S. James”; yet at about the same time a relative of Ruffin’s argued 
with equal conviction, on the basis of his kinsman’s journal and contempor- 
ary newspaper reports, that Ruffin had done the first firing.* Each view 
found its enthusiastic supporters. 

Historians of later generations have exhibited a similar inability to agree 
on the point. Some respected authorities, it is true, have made no effort to 
answer the question. Ruffin’s biographer, for example, avoids the issue by 
observing that after the signal to fire had been given “the old Southerner 
struck his first blow at the enemy.”* R. S. Henry writes simply that the first 
gun against Sumter was fired from James Island; and E. Merton Coulter, 
that “tradition early in the making awarded him [Ruffin] the honor of 
firing the first gun.”5 But others have been more positive. Ben Ames 
Williams, for example, in editing Mrs. Chesnut’s diary, commented that 
Ruffin is “usually accorded the ‘first shot’ distinction”; George Fort Milton 
put it more colorfully when he wrote that the Civil War commenced “when 
the venerable Edmund Ruffin pulled a lanyard which loosed a Secessionist 
bombardment against Fort Sumter.”* The authors of one of the Civil War 


2 Ibid., pp. 60-61; see also the correspondence in Southern Historical Society Papers, 

XXXI (1903), 73-79. 

Alfred Roman, The Military Operations of General Beauregard . . . (2 vols.; New 

York: Harper & Bros., 1884), I, 42; letter of Julian Ruffin, Southern Historical 

Society Papers, XI (1883), 502-4. 

Avery Craven, Edmund Ruffin, Southerner; A Study in Secession (New York & 

London: D. Appleton & Co., 1982), p. 217. 

R. S. Henry, The Story of the Confederacy (rev. ed.; Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Mer- 

rill Co., ©1936), p. 32; E. Merton Coulter, The Confederate States of America, 1861- 

1865 (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 1950), p. 38. 

§ Chesnut, op. cit., pp. 60-61; George F. Milton, Conflict; The American Civil War 
(New York: Coward-McCann, Inc., ©1941), p. 3. 
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volumes in the “History of North America” series featured a photograph of 
Ruffin as the author of the first shot of the conflict.” The same version has 
found its way into a number of recent textbooks. One historian of the South, 
William B. Hesseltine, observes that Ruffin “touched the match to the first 
cannon shot of the Civil War”; Robert E. Riegel and David F. Long simi- 
larly remarked that the honor of firing the first shot was given to Ruffin. 
Just within the last few months has come another text which accords Ruffin 
the first-shot distinction.® ; 

What is the truth? Did Ruffin actually “begin the Civil War,” or is the 
story merely a part of the legend with which the Confederacy has come to 
be enshrouded? To answer the question it is necessary to recall the geo- 
graphic features of Charleston’s harbor which figured in the initial bom- 
bardment. Sitting in the mouth of the harbor, three miles from the city and 
commanding the approach to it, was Fort Sumter. Directly to the south, 
less than a mile distant, lay the tip of Morris Island known as Cummings’ 
Point. There the Confederates had placed a battery which was manned at 
this time by Stevens’ Iron Brigade, an outfit to which Edmund Ruffin had 
attached himself. Adjoining Morris Island immediately on the west lay 
James Island. The two islands formed the lower edge of the channel lead- 
ing from Sumter to the city. On the upper, or northern, edge of James 
Island, adjoining the harbor, stood Fort Johnson, where the Confederates 
had planted two batteries: the east, on the side nearer Fort Sumter; and 
the west, on the side nearer Charleston. In command of the east battery was 
Captain George S. James, assisted by Lieutenant Henry S. Farley; in com- 
mand of the west battery was Lieutenant Wade Hampton Gibbes. From 
one of these three batteries came the first firing. 

Evidence of contemporaries is available from three directions: the com- 
ments of Southern observers present at the firing; the observations of those 
in Fort Sumter at the time; and secondary accounts written later but based 
upon testimony of those who witnessed the affair. 

In his official report of the bombardment, Beauregard singled out no 
particular individual, but declared simply that the first shot came from 
Fort Johnson on James Island.® The Charleston Mercury reporter, who 
witnessed the firing, wrote that the battle was opened by two guns in quick 


7 W. R. Garrett and R. A. Halley, The Civil War from a Southern Standpoint ( Phila- 
delphia: George Barrie & Sons, 1905), p. 37. 

8 William B. Hesseltine, The South in American History (New York: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1943), p. 385; R. E. Riegel and D. F. Long, The American Story (2 vols.; New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1955), I, 373; Thomas A. Bailey, The American Pageant . . . 
( Boston & Toronto: Little, Brown & Co., ©1956), p.358. 

° The War of the Rebellion: A Compilation of the Official Records of the Union and 


oa Armies (Washington: Government Printing Office, 1880-1901), Ser. I, 
ol. 1, p. 31. 
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succession from Fort Johnson—a firsthand version which eliminates Ruffin, 
since he was at Cummings’ Point.° In like manner, the author of the ac- 
count in the Charleston Daily Courier declared that the fighting com- 
menced with the firing of a shell from the howitzer battery at Fort Johnson 
under the command of Captain George S. James, and that shortly thereafter 
another shell followed from the west battery under the command of Lieu- 
tenant Wade H. Gibbes. Ruffin, according to this version, fired the first gun 
from Cummings’ Point, but not until the firing had commenced from Fort 
Johnson." The special correspondent of an upstate newspaper who was 
present stated in his report that the actual firing of the first gun was done 
by Lieutenant Henry S. Farley, under the supervision and command of 
Captain James." Still another observer who witnessed the battle, an assist- 
ant surgeon on Morris Island at the time, declared that the action opened 
with a shell from Fort Johnson.’* All of these contemporary accounts by 
Confederate observers agree on the point that the initial firing came from 
Fort Johnson and not from Morris Island. By their testimony, then, Ruffin 
is eliminated as the author of the first shot. 

At least two of the Union garrison in Fort Sumter at the time wrote their 
versions of what happened. One, the post surgeon, declared that the first 
shell came from Fort Johnson; the other, Abner Doubleday, observed that 
those who were on the parapet at the time agreed that “the first shot really 
came from the inortar battery at Fort Johnson.”"* 

Another source of evidence is the word of Stephen D. Lee. Twenty years 
after the war, using his diary of 1861 as a guide, he wrote an account of 
the fateful episode. Lee was one of three aides sent by General Beauregard 
late at night on April 11 to deliver an ultimatum to Major Robert Anderson, 
commander of Fort Sumter. These men had been given the authority to 
determine whether or not the commander met the terms of the ultimatum. 
Deeming Anderson’s reply unsatisfactory, Lee and the other two aides in- 
formed him that Confederate batteries would open on the fort at 4:30 a.m. 
They then proceeded to Fort Johnson and directed Captain George S. 
James, commander of the east battery, to commence firing at the sched- 
uled time. As they rowed toward Charleston, they stopped a moment to 
view the first shot which, according to Lee, was fired personally by James.'® 


10 Charleston Mercury, April 13, 1861. See also a letter from R. S. Ripley in the issue of 


May 17, 1861. 

Charleston Daily Courier, April 13, 1861. 

Laurensville Herald, May 3, 1861. 

Francis L. Parker, “Battle of Fort Sumter, As Seen from Morris Island” (typescript 
in the library of the South Carolina Historical Society, Charleston). 

S. W. Crawford, The History of the Fall of Fort Sumter . . . (New York: S. F. Mc- 
Lean & Co., 1898), p. 427; Abner Doubleday, Reminiscences of Forts Sumter and 
Moultrie in 1860-61 (New York: Harper & Bros., 1876), p. 143. 

Southern Historical Society Papers, XI (1883), 501-2. 
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Years later still another individual who witnessed the firing, a practicing 
physician on James Island at the time, undertook to arrive at a definitive 
answer through the testimony of surviving witnesses. W. H. Prioleau, surg- 
eon of the post at Fort Johnson in 1861, gave as his recollection that the first 
shot came from the fort’s east battery and that the commander, Captain 
James, sighted the gun and gave the order to fire while Lieutenant Henry 
Farley actually did the firing. Farley wrote that he personally, under 
James’s instructions, pulled the lanyard firing the first cannon and that 
Lieutenant Wade H. Gibbes of the west battery immediately thereafter 
fired the second shot.'® 

The picture of the gray-haired Ruffin standing grimly defiant in the 
dawn hours of April 12, 1861, striking the first blow for Southern indepen- 
dence and thus symbolically satisfying the grievances of the South against 
the North, was one irresistibly appealing to Southerners of the postwar 
generation. It must have been to have gained the currency it enjoyed. It 
lent a touch of romance to that living romance that was the Confederacy. 
Ruffin’s heroic sacrifices in support of Confederate independence and his 
dramatic suicide when, at the end, he foresaw the hopelessness of the 
cause, served merely to fasten the image on Southern minds. 

But the picture is legend. Accounts by contemporary witnesses point 
inescapably to the conclusion that the first gun was fired by James or 
Farley and the second, in all probability, by Gibbes. Ruffin made many 
contributions toward the success of the Confederacy, but hurling the first 
shell against Fort Sumter was not one of them. 


16 Robert Lebby, “The First Shot on Fort Sumter,” South Carolina Historical and 
Genealogical Magazine, XII (1911), 141-45. 
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JOHN A. CARPENTER 


ONE OF THE PROMINENT CIVIL WAR GENERALS on the Union side was Oliver 
Otis Howard. Though today largely forgotten by all but the experts, he de- 
serves greater recognition than he has received for his services in the West 
under Grant and Sherman during the last year and a half of the war. The 
most dramatic events of his career surround his participation in the two 
battles of Chancellorsville and Gettysburg. At the one he had the mis- 
fortune of being in command of the Eleventh Corps on the right of the 
Union line, that portion of the line which received the brunt of Stonewall 
Jackson’s famous attack; at the other he commanded the Union forces 
during much of the fighting on July 1, 1863, the first day of the battle. 
Howard, a native of Maine and a member of the class of 1854 at West 
Point, had quickly risen from the colonelcy of a regiment of Maine volun- 
teers in June, 1861, to the rank of major general in command of an army 
corps in March, 1863. His strong religious bent, which carried over into 
his daily life, made him a somewhat unusual figure among the officers of 
General Joseph Hooker’s Army of the Potomac. His empty right sleeve 
was the result of a severe wound at the Battle of Fair Oaks the year before 
in the Peninsular Campaign. Howard’s command, the Eleventh Corps, 
was comparatively new to the Army of the Potomac, and Howard was new 
to the Corps. There was little time for mutual understanding in the few 
weeks that passed between Howard's accession to command and the open- 
ing of the campaign. Besides, the large number of Germans, German- 
Americans, and other foreigners in the ranks of the Corps set it apart from 
the rest of the Army. Howard was going to have a difficult time in getting 
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his command in shape for the spring campaign. His rather naive confidence 
in being able to do so and the suspicion which greeted him as a newcomer 
did not augur well. 

Still, the prospects of success for the Army as a whole were good, and the 
people of the North believed that this time the luckless Army of the 
Potomac could not fail. The Army was large, well equipped and, it was 
thought, well led. The country expected great things from Fighting Joe 
Hooker. 

Hooker kept his plans to himself; only gradually did they unfold. An 
indication of what they might be came on April 13 when Hooker ordered 
Howard to send a brigade some thirty miles up the Rappahannock to 
Kelly’s Ford. As late as the 24th, the Army still had not moved, and How- 
ard wrote to his wife at home in Maine: 


. it has begun to rain again hard, patter patter on my tent driven by a north 
west wind . . .. The rains thus far have hindered the possibility of moving effect- 
ively, but I believe Gen Hooker has kept a large force of the enemy opposite—& 
caused them of late to reinforce. All this answers every purpose, if provisions are 
running as low as it is claimed in the rebel country. . . . Harry Stinson? with Col 
[Adolph] Bushbeck’s German Brigade is still up at Kelly’s ford.* 


It was a beautiful morning, warm and spring-like, on the 25th,* and 
Hooker could now issue orders for the advance. He still kept his plans 
veiled in secrecy but dropped a hint as to what they might be in a confi- 
dential telegram to Howard sent by his adjutant: 


The Maj. Gen’'l Comdg directs me to inform you that your Brigade at Kelly’s Ford 
will want knapsacks and complete equipment with eight days rations in knap- 
sacks & Haversacks as heretofore directed in circular as early as Tuesday noon 
[April 28]... . I am also directed to inform you confidentially for your own infor- 
mation and not for publication that your whole corps will probably move in that 
direction as early as Monday a.m.5 


On the morning of April 27, the Eleventh Corps broke camp and set out 
for Kelly’s Ford. Four days later Howard wrote a brief note in pencil to 
Mrs. Howard from “Near Chancelorville [sic], Va.”: 


After crossing the two Rivers [Rappahannock and Rapidan] we have marched 
to this place with no loss thus far—We are now south west of Fredericksburg & on 
a plank road. 4 corps are here.6 Monday [April 27] & tuesday I moved my corps 


1 Howard to Mrs. Howard, April 16, 1863, Howard Papers (MSS in Bowdoin College, 
Brunswick, Me. ). 

2 Aide to Howard and nephew of James G. Blaine’s wife. 

3 Howard to Mrs. Howard, April 24, 1863, Howard Papers. 

# Howard to Mrs. Howard, April 25, 1863, Howard Papers. 

5 G. F. Barstow to Howard, April 25, 1863, Howard Papers. 

6 The 2d, 5th, 11th, and 12th. 
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30 miles & crossed the river tuesday night. Wednesday night we crossed the Rapi- 
dan. The water at the ford [Germanna Ford] was more than 3 feet deep. Yet 
many of Gen [Henry W.] Slocum’s [Twelfth Corps] forded. A bridge was made 
and all have crossed on it.” 


The prospects were bright for Hooker’s Army the morning of May 1. The 
four corps on the south side of the Rappahannock would push down the 
river and seriously threaten Lee’s force at Fredericksburg. If Lee turned 
on Hooker, then General John Sedgwick’s Sixth Corps, on the north side of 
the Rappahannock opposite Fredericksburg, could cross the river and 
assault Lee from the rear. Still, if the plan were to succeed, it was essential 
that Hooker advance out of the Wilderness around Chancellorsville to 
more open ground and that he maintain the initiative. 

The Commanding General issued marching orders for the various corps 
at 11:00 a.m. which called for a general advance eastward in the direction 
of Fredericksburg.* He directed the Eleventh Corps to support the Twelfth 
in its advance along the plank road east of Chancellorsville. Hardly had 
the men set out from camp than Hooker changed his mind and ordered his 
Army to return to its old position of the night before.? The Fifth and 
Twelfth Corps had encountered stiff resistance, but they were coming out 
of the Wilderness, and General George G. Meade, with the Fifth Corps, 
was close to Bank’s Ford, a strategically important point on the Rappa- 
hannock. By ordering the withdrawal, Hooker not only failed to put his 
army on relatively open terrain nearer to Sedgwick’s force at Fredericks- 
burg, but, worse still, he surrendered the initiative to his adversary. That 
he had determined to adopt a defensive rather than an offensive attitude is 
evident from his 4:20 order: “The major-general commanding trusts that a 
suspension in the attack to-day will embolden the enemy to attack him.” 

Had Hooker retained the initiative, the absence of most of his cavalry 
under General George Stoneman on a raiding expedition in Lee's rear 
would not have been so serious. Without the cavalry as a scouting and 
screening force in the heavily wooded Wilderness, he was courting dis- 
aster. Indeed, the absence of Union cavalry on the Confederate left was 
an important factor in Lee’s decision to undertake the bold turning move- 
ment of May 2." 


7 Howard to Mrs. Howard, May 1, 1863, Howard Papers. 

8 The War of the Rebellion: A Compilation of the Official Records of the Union and 
Confederate Armies (Washington: Government Printing Office, 1880-1901), Ser. I, 
Vol. 25, Pt. 2, p. 324; cited hereinafter as O.R., followed by the series number in 
roman numerals, the volume number in arabic, the part number (if any), and the 
page, as O.R., I, 25, pt. 2, p. 324. 

9 O.R., I, 25, pt. 2, p. 328. 

10 [bid. 

11 D, S. Freeman, R. E. Lee; A Biography (4 vols.; New York: C. Scribner's Sons, 

1934-1935), II, 520, and Lee’s Lieutenants; A Study in Command (3 vols.; New 

York: C. Scribner’s Sons, 1942-1944), II, 539-40. 
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The evening of May 1 saw the Union Army back where it had camped 
the night before. The Eleventh Corps held the right of the line, and this 
portion of the line did not have any natural resting place. The Rappahan- 
nock secured the left, but the right of Howard's line was more than two 
miles from the Rapidan and simply ended in the Wilderness. This was the 
place assigned by the Commanding General, and it would have been both 
impossible as well as contrary to orders for Howard to have attempted to 
string out his troops all the way to the river. According to John Bigelow, Jr., 
who made an exhaustive study of the campaign and of the Battle of Chan- 
cellorsville, it may have been Hooker's intention to place General John F. 
Reynolds’ First Corps as well as General William W. Averell’s cavalry in 
this gap.!* He never did this, however, and the weak point remained. No 
matter how Howard formed his line, it could be turned, since it rested on 
no natural obstacle such as a river or a hill. 

On Saturday morning, May 2, David B. Birney’s division of the Third 
Corps took over a portion of the Eleventh Corps line, and Howard was able 
to employ Francis C. Barlow’s brigade as a corps reserve. The position of 
Hooker's Army on Saturday morning was as follows: the left, held by 
Meade’s Fifth Corps, rested on the Rappahannock; then followed, in order, 
the Second, Twelfth, Third, and Eleventh Corps. This line, facing gener- 
ally south and east, was strong at every point but the right. On Friday this 
was not of great concern because most of the Confederate force was well 
to the east, and Hooker had held the initiative. On Saturday, however, the 
changed conditions greatly accentuated the weakness of the right. 

Hooker inspected Howard’s part of the line early on that clear, warm 
morning. On returning to his headquarters at Chancellorsville, Hooker 
learned that the enemy had been seen passing across the front of his line 
to the right."* Fearing that this might be the initial step toward a turning 
movement, Hooker, at 9:30, sent the following order to Howard and Slo- 
cum (commanding the Twelfth Corps): 


I am directed by the major-general commanding to say that the disposition you 
have made of your corps has been with a view to a front attack by the enemy. If 
he should throw himself upon your flank, he wishes you to examine the ground 
and determine upon the positions you will take in that event, in order that 
you may be prepared for him in whatever direction he advances. He sug- 
gests that you have heavy reserves well in hand to meet this contingency. The 
right of your line does not appear to be strong enough. No artificial defenses 
worth naming have been thrown up, and there appears to be a scarcity of troops 
at that point, and not, in the general’s opinion, as favorably posted as might be. 
We have good reason to suppose that the enemy is moving to our right. Please 


12 John Bigelow, Jr., The Campaign of Chancellorsville; A Strategic and Tactical Study 
(New Haven: Yale University Press, 1910), p. 271. 
13 Ibid., p. 276. 
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advance your pickets for purposes of observation as far as may be safe, in order 
to obtain timely information of their approach.!* 


Dispute over this order and a similar one sent separately to Howard 
leaves this aspect of the ensuing battle in a controversial state.5 Howard 
claimed never to have received these orders,'* although Carl Schurz, com- 
mander of an Eleventh Corps division, relates in detail in his Reminis- 
cences the circumstances of their receipt." 

In any event, this was the last time that Hooker expressed concern for 
the right of his line. He never returned to see for himself that all was safe, 
as he might well have done had be believed that an attack was to take 
place at that point. Hooker sent no more orders to the commander of the 
Eleventh Corps suggesting that his position was in grave danger, (as it 
was ). Hooker unquestionably dismissed the probability of an attack on 
the Union right and soon became assured in his own mind that Lee was 
retreating. 

The troops seen passing across Hooker’s front, about a mile distant, were 
Stonewall Jackson’s men, bound by a circuitous route to the right and rear 
of the Union line. Not only were they seen at the “Welford’s Furnace” by 
Birney’s men of the Third Corps, but also by some of the Eleventh Corps. 
This information was carried to Howard who sent the following message to 
Hooker at 10:50 a.m.: 


“From Gen. Devens’ headquarters we can observe a column of infantry moving 
westward on a road parallel with this on a ridge about 1% to 2 m. south of this. I 
am taking measures to resist an attack from the west.”1® 


Hooker’s belief that Lee was retreating was well grounded. According 
to Bigelow, evidence which led to this conviction included: statements of 
deserters; the direction of Jackson’s march which could be interpreted as 
a retreat to Gordonsville; the expectation that Lee would retreat as a result 
of the operation of Stoneman’s cavalry against Lee’s communications; and 
reports from Fredericksburg that the Confederates were retreating from 
there." In fact, Lee had contemplated a retreat and had written as much to 
President Jefferson Davis. 


14 O.R., I, 25, pt. 2, pp. 360-61. 

15 The separate order to Howard, as quoted in Bigelow (op. cit., pp. 276-77), is some- 
what shorter. 

16 O. O. Howard, “The Eleventh Corps at Chancellorsville,” Battles and Leaders of the 
Civil War... (4 vols.; New York: The Century Co., 1887-1888), III, 196. 

17 Carl Schurz, The Reminiscences of Carl Schurz. . . (3 vols.; New York: The Mc- 
Clure Co., 1907-1908), II, 416-18. 

18 Bigelow, op. cit., p. 279. General Charles Devens commanded a division in the 
Eleventh Corps. 

19 Ibid., p. 337. 

20 “It is plain that if the enemy is too strong for me here [Chancellorsville], I shall have 
to fall back, and F redericksburg must be abandoned.” O.R., I, 25, pt. 2, p. 765. 
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No wonder then that Hooker, who all along had expected a retreat, 
should interpret the reports of Confederate movement to the west as a sign 
of retreat. His strategy was evidently working. 

General Daniel Sickles, commander of the Third Corps, also believed 
that the enemy was retreating, for about 11:00 a.m. he asked Hooker's 
permission to harass the Confederate column moving past the “Furnace.” 
Hooker readily granted permission.”! Later in the afternoon Sickles sent 
to Howard for assistance. Captain Alexander Moore, one of Hooker's aides, 
arrived at Eleventh Corps headquarters at about 3:00 p.m. with the mes- 
sage that Sickles was in contact with a force of the enemy believed cover- 
ing the retreating column.” Howard did not immediately comply with 
Sickles’ request since his only available force was Barlow's brigade, the 
general reserve for the corps.** About an hour later, Moore returned with 
a positive order from Hooker detaching Barlow's brigade and ordering it 


to report to Sickles.2* Howard accompanied the brigade part, way in per- 
son. 


The order from Hooker indicates that he no longer had any fears for 
the safety of his right flank, for surely if he had expected a Confederate 
attack in that sector, he would never have removed the only reserve force 
within more than a mile. Hooker had suggested to Howard that he have 
heavy reserves well in hand to meet a possible attack from the west, but 
had now made it impossible for Howard to adopt that suggestion. Further- 


more, Hooker would not have permitted Sickles to advance his force, thus 
denuding that part of the line to the east of the Eleventh Corps. By sanc- 
tioning Sickles’ move and by ordering away Barlow’s brigade, Hooker had 
isolated and weakened the Eleventh Corps. The 9:30 order (if one assumes 
that Howard received it), though never formally revoked, had now lost 
much of its significance. In the light of Hooker’s actions, it is not surprising 


that Howard should have shared the misconception of his chief and as- 
sumed that Lee was retreating.”® 


During the day and especially in the late afternoon, warnings came to 
the men and officers of the Eleventh Corps that the Confederates were up 


21 Army of the Potomac, Letters Sent, III, 307 (MSS in National Archives, Washing- 
ton, D.C.). 


2 O.R., I, 25, pt. 2, p. 370. 

23 Bigelow, op. cit., p. 283. 

24 Hartwell Osborn, “On the Right at Chancellorsville,” Military Essays and Recollec- 
tions, Vol. IV (Published by the Military Order of the Loyal Legion of the United 
States, Illinois Commandery; Chicago: Cozzens & Beaton Co., 1907), pp. 182-83. 

25 Howard to Mrs. Howard, May 7, 1863, Howard Papers; Bigelow, op. cit., p. 285; 
Adin B. Underwood, The Three Years’ Service of the Thirty-Third Mass. Infantry 
Regiment, 1862-1865 . . . (Boston: A Williams & Co., 1881 [18801), p. 36. 

26 “I was deceived as to the time of Jackson’s attack, and did believe, with all the 
other officers that he was making for Orange Court House.” Howard to the Rev. Mr. 
J. E. Rankin, August 5, 1869, Howard Papers. 
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to something. Augustus C. Hamlin, historian of the Eleventh Corps, re- 
lates that during the afternoon division and corps headquarters received 
many reports announcing the presence of Confederates on the right.” 
There is no reason to disbelieve Howard’s statement that the reports were 
passed along to Hooker.” Since both Howard and Hooker believed that 
Lee was retreating, this information merely strengthened their case. Some 
of the lower-ranking officers of the Eleventh Corps, however, did not hold 
to this belief. At 2:45, Owen Rice, acting major of the 153d Pennsylvania, 
sent a desperate message from the skirmish line to his brigade commander, 
Colonel Leopold von Gilsa: “A large body of the enemy is massing in my 
front. For God’s sake, make dispositions to receive him!" 

The conclusion must be, therefore, that Jackson’s attack—though a sur- 
prise to Howard, Hooker, Sickles, and others—was not unexpected by a 
considerable number of those in the Eleventh Corps who had had ample 
warning of the impending onslaught. 

Convinced that Hooker’s sources of information were better than his 
own, Howard apparently failed to make adequate preparation for an at- 
tack from the west. The evidence is conflicting on this point. According to 
Bigelow, the corps had 8600 men in the line facing south and only 2200 
facing west. Furthermore, there were three feeble lines of earthworks 
facing west. Behind the last of these, Howard had placed the reserve artil- 
lery, but the principal defenses faced south.*! Howard, on the other hand, 
wrote in his report: “Our front was covered with rifle-pits and abatis.” He 
also claimed to have taken precautions against a surprise. “During Satur- 
day, the 2d, . . . general [Alexander Schimmelfennig] made frequent re- 


connaissances. Infantry scouts and cavalry patrols were constantly pushed 
out on every road.”*? 


27 The Battle of Chancellorsville . . . (Bangor, Me.: The Author, 1896), pp. 55-62. 
28 “My scouts reports were instantly and constantly reported to Genl. Hooker.” Howard 
to the Rev. Mr. J. E. Rankin, August 5, 1869, Howard Papers. 
Owen Rice, “Afield with the Eleventh Army Corps at Chancellorsville,” Sketches of 
War History, 1861-1865, Vol. I (Published by the Military Order of the Loyal 
Legion of the United States, Ohio Commandery; Cincinnati: R. Clarke & Co., 1888), 
p. 379. 
See also William Simmers and Paul Bachschmid, The Volunteer’s Manual; or, Ten 
Months with the 153d Penna. Volunteers . . . (Easton, Pa.: D.H. Neiman, 1363), 
p. 22. 
Bigelow, op. cit., p. 286. 
O.R., I, 25, pt. 1, p. 628. William Simmers and Paul Bachschmid, lieutenants in the 
153d Pennsylvania, an 11th Corps regiment, in The Volunteer’s Manual ( op. cit., p. 
22), relate some of the events of May 2, 1863: “At daybreak everybody was ‘up and 
doing’... . It having . . . been decided that we should hold our position, large fatigue 
parties were detailed to clear a small space in front of our lines. . . . The trees were 
soon felled and distributed in such a manner as to seriously impede the progress of 
the enemy should they attempt to attack us. The balance of the forenoon was spent 
incomparative inactivity. The numerous scouts and [sic] aids that were continually 
leaving our lines, invariably reported ‘all right in front’, on their return. . . . [After an 
exchange of shots] a party of skirmishers . . . under command of Captain Owen 
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Howard probably did do all that he reported. Yet that was not enough 
in view of the fact that his was a vulnerable part of the line as he well 
knew. The rifle pits and abatis mainly faced the south; the officers in com- 
mand of the reconnaissances must not have been very aggressive; further- 
more, Howard did not give credence to the reports of his subordinates, nor 
did he protest personally to the army commander against the removal of 
his only reserve. 

By 5:00 p.m. all was in readiness for disaster. Jackson formed his corps 
in three long lines which were hidden by the dense undergrowth.* At 
about 5:15, or a little later, his 26,500 men began the attack.** Though some 
of Howard’s men had stacked their arms and were preparing supper when 
the attack commenced, “they had time . . . to seize their guns” and take their 
assigned places.* 

Howard had gone part of the way with Barlow's brigade toward the 
“Furnace” but was back at headquarters at Dowdall’s Tavern just prior 
to the attack. Some years later he described the scene: 


Soon after my return a sharp skirmish firing indicated an attack on my extreme 
right. I was on the ground and but for the panic which is now and then uncon- 
trolable and certainly was at the time, should have made a strong stand using the 
reserve artillery and General Schurz’s division in the new trenches, first to cover 
and protect Devens’ right flank to enable him to change front and gain ground to 


the right or if forced back to cover his retreat. The panic interrupted and defeated 
my design.%6 


Jackson’s men soon overran Devens’ division. In considerably less than 
an hour, they had passed beyond an elevated position at Taylor’s farm and 
had possession of Schurz’s line at Hawkins’ farm.*” What resistance they 
met had been sporadic. Some Union regiments stood until outflanked; 
others retreated in panic without offering any resistance.** Howard was 
soon in the midst of the struggle. As he wrote a few days later, “When the 
battle first struck us & I was trying to replace a regiment, my black horse 
stood so straight on his hind legs, that I had to come down—but I was 


soon up again. I got my hand scratched, my leg a little bruised but no 
wound.” 


Price [sic], were at once thrown forward, and such other precautionary measures 
taken as the exigency seemed to demand. The men rested on their arms nor was any- 
one permitted to quit his post.” 
See Jed Hotchkiss and William Allan, The Battle-Fields of Virginia; Chancellors- 
ville... (New York: D. Van Nostrand, 1867), p. 51. 
% Bigelow, op. cit., pp. 292, 295. 
35 Ibid., p. 296. 
36 Howard to John A. Owens, August 5, 1881, Howard Papers. 
Bigelow, op. cit., p. 297. 
Ibid., pp. 296-97. 
Howard to Mrs. Howard, May 12, 1863, Howard Papers. 
“General Howard . . . . was the last man off the field. He sat on his horse in the 


roadway, as cool as if on parade, but urging and insisting and entreating the flying 
men to go slower.” Osborn, op. cit., p 188. 
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Near corps headquarters at Dowdall’s, Howard was able to form about 
5000 men for a second stand against Jackson’s onrushing veterans. This 
line held for about twenty minutes until it, too, was overwhelmed in front 
and on the flanks.*” The time was now a little after six. In the gathering 
dusk of the Wilderness, regimental and even company organization dis- 
integrated, adding greatly to the task of reforming the men for another 
stand. Still available, however, was division commander Adolph von Stein- 
wehr’s remaining brigade, that of Adolph Buschbeck, which now formed 
behind the rifle pits constructed during the day for the reserve. Around 
this brigade Howard gathered remnants of Devens’ and Schurz’s divisions, 
in all about 4000 men. Here, also, he placed some pieces of artillery. This 
so-called “Buschbeck line” held perhaps forty minutes,*! though Howard, 
himself, put the time at only fifteen minutes.“ In any event, this last-ditch 
stand of the Eleventh Corps held off the Confederate advance for a con- 
siderable time. Each minute was valuable, for Sickles had discovered what 
had happened in his right-rear and had begun to withdraw from his ad- 
vanced position; Hooker was able to make preparations for defending 
Chancellorsville; night was fast coming on. So far the Eleventh Corps had 
fought alone and had resisted an overwhelming force for almost two 
hours, yielding in that time about one mile. 

When the Buschbeck line collapsed, the next rallying point was another 
mile away, at Fairview, just west of Chancellorsville. Already formed there 
was a strong line of artillery and General Hiram G. Berry's division of 
Sickles’ Third Corps. About two weeks later Howard described meeting 
Berry on that terrible night as the remnants of the defeated Eleventh Corps 
were preparing to make another stand: 


I met him [Berry] close to his line of battle on Saturday evening, May 2d, near 
the Plank road, south of Chancellorsville. He had drawn up his division of veteran 
troops, perpendicular to and upon both sides of the road, to cover the retreat of 
the 11th Corps, and check any further advance of the enemy in that direction. He 
met me with great cordiality, consulted as to where the line would be hardest 
pressed, and in answer to my suggestion that the chief difficulty would be 
upon his right said: “Well, General, if you will take care of the left here, 
I will go to the right.”45 


Thus in the final stand at Fairview, along with men from the Third and 
Twelfth Corps, were about 4000 men of the Eleventh.** The Confederates 
did not assault the line that day, since General Robert Rodes, commander 


40 Bigelow, op. cit., pp. 300-301. 

41 Ibid., pp. 303-4. 

42 Howard to Mrs. Howard, May 7, 1863, Howard Papers. 

43 Howard [to the Berry family?], May 14, 1863, quoted in Edward K. Gould, Major- 
General Hiram G. Berry . . . (Rockland, Me.: Press of the Courier-Gazette, 1899), 
p-. 296. Berry was killed the following day, May 8. 

# Bigelow, op. cit., p. 312. 
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of the leading Confederate division, needed time to reorganize his own 
lines. Furthermore, the darkness, the Union artillery, a seemingly strong 
line of infantry immediately in front, and the wounding of Jackson, were 
additional deterrents to continuing the attack that night, in spite of Jack- 
son’s earnest desire to push on.® 

What if Jackson had not been wounded and had continued his advance 
toward Chancellorsville? In all probability he would not have gone far. 
At Fairview he would have met a strong line of infantry in addition to 
powerful artillery. Moreover, Sickles would have threatened his right at 
Hazel Grove.“ 

Late in the evening, with the situation fairly well stabilized, the 
Eleventh Corps moved to a position on the left of the line.*” It had done 
practically all the fighting on Saturday, May 2, and had sustained about 
three-fourths of the Union losses that day. Many of its men had fled in 
panic, but as many or more had fought stubbornly against hopeless odds. 
Still, that evening’s battle tarnished for all time the reputation of the 
Eleventh Corps and, to a large extent, that of its commander. 

Hooker decided on Tuesday, May 5, to withdraw across the Rappahan- 
nock even though, at a council of war the preceeding night, the corps com- 
manders had voted to stay on the south side of the river.“* Howard was one 
of those who had voted to stay and fight. His decision was in keeping with 
the policy he maintained throughout the war—one of forcing the fight on 
the enemy. In this instance, however, he may have been motivated by a 
desire to vindicate the reputation of the Eleventh Corps.” 

Hooker thus acknowledged defeat and, in a letter to Lincoln, written on 
May 7, intimated that the rout of the Eleventh Corps was responsible for 
the loss of the campaign. Hooker was not being honest: he might well 


45 [bid., pp. 322-23. R. E. Colston, commanding the second line, wrote in 1886; “The 
halt at that time was not a mistake, but a necessity.”"—“Lee’s Knowledge of Hooker’s 
Movements,” The Century Illustrated Monthly Magazine, XXXII (1886), 782. 

46 Bigelow, op. cit., pp. 337-38; W. R. Livermore, The Story of the Civil War... (3 

vols. in 4; New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1933), Pt. Ill, Bk. I, pp. 174-77. 

The corps took no active part in the severe fighting on May 3, nor in the rest of the 

campaign. 

Meade said that the vote was 4-2. Meade to Mrs. Meade, May 10, 1863, in George 

Meade, The Life and Letters of George Gordon Meade . . . (2 vols.; New York: C. 

Scribner's Sons, 1931), I, 374; Bigelow, op. cit., p. 420. 

Butterfield’s and Hooker’s testimony, Report of the Joint Committee on the Conduct 

of the War, 38 Cong., 2 Sess. (3 vols.; Washington: Government Printing Office, 

1865), I, 78, 135. 

“If in the first effort we failed, it was not for want of strength or conduct of the 

small number of troops actually engaged, but from a cause which could not be fore- 

seen, and could not be provided against. After its occurrence, the chances of success 
were so much lessened that I felt another plan might be adopted in place of that we 
were engaged in, which would be more certain in its results. . . . [The troops] should 
not be discouraged or depressed, for it is no fault of theirs (if I may except one 


~— that our last efforts were not crowned with glorious victory.” O.R., I, 25, pt. 2, 
p. ‘ 
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have salvaged victory even after the defeat of the Eleventh Corps. At the 
close of the fighting on Saturday, Jackson had not attained his objective and 
the two portions of Lee’s army were still separated. Hooker had a great 
numerical superiority, and a resolute and unshaken commander, such as 
Grant was at Shiloh, might have turned defeat into victory at Chancellors- 
ville. Bigelow notes that the defeat of the Eleventh Corps occurred on May 
2 and that Hooker was stronger after that day than he had been before. 
His most fortunate position, said Bigelow was on Sunday, May 3.°! . 

It is quite possible that the disaster to his right so unnerved Hooker 
that he was unable to regain the initiative from Lee and that, despite num- 
erous advantages in his favor, he was shaken to the point of irresolution. 
Such a condition could never arise in a great, or merely competent, com- 
mander. Hooker had some admirable qualities, but he fell down badly in 
his one big opportunity at Chancellorsville.5* Years later, Howard wrote: 
“Hooker wanted to do so [take the offensive] & could always splendidly 
with a division or corps—but with the army he was bold in maneuver, but 
had not the nerve for offensive battle.”™ 

Hooker's responsibility for the loss of the campaign does not absolve 
Howard for what happened to the Eleventh Corps. Surprise is not easily 
written off, and the great majority of historians who have studied the 
Chancellorsville campaign follow much the same line: that Howard was 
grossly negligent for having allowed his command to be surprised, even 
though he acted bravely after Jackson struck. 

W. R. Livermore wrote of “the persistent negligence and blind credulity 
of Howard,” and commented that “Howard’s excuses were feeble.” 
James Ford Rhodes’s opinion was that “the shortcomings of the Union gen- 
eral [Hooker] were aggravated by the carelessness of Howard .. . .”% 
General Abner Doubleday, who wrote for the Scribner “Civil War Series,” 
was especially harsh on Howard, leaving the reader with no doubt about 
where the responsibility lay.** Nicolay and Hay cited Doubleday and 
reached practically the same conclusions,*" while the historians of the Army 


51 Bigelow, op. cit., p. 480. Most writers adhere to this conclusion, e.g., William Swin- 
ton, Campaigns of the Army of the Potomac .. . (rev. ed.; New York: C. Scribner’s 

Sons, 1882), p. 306; Livermore, op. cit., Pt. III, Bk. I, p. 183. 

See J. G. Nicolay to Therena Bates, May 10, 1863, Nicolay Papers (MSS in Library 

of Congress, Washington, D.C.); Heintzelman Journal, May 13, 1863 (MS in 

Library of Congress); James Gillette to his mother, May 9, 1863, Gillette Papers 

(MSS in Library of Congress). 

Howard to Charles Howard, May 22, 1885, Howard Papers. 

Livermore, op. cit., Pt. III, Bk. I, pp. 151, 164. 

History of the United States from the Compromise of 1850 to the End of the Roose- 

= Administration (new ed., 9 vols.; New York: The Macmillan Co., 1928), IV, 

Chancellorsville and Gettysburg ( New York: C. Scribner's Sons, 1882), pp. 25-34. 

John G. Nicolay and John Hay, Abraham Lincoln; A History (10 vols.; New York: 

The Century Co., 1917), VII, 100. 
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of the Potomac, William Swinton in Campaigns of the Army of the Po- 
tomac® and J. H. Stine in History of the Army of the Potomac, agree that 
Howard was responsible for the surprise and rout of the Eleventh Corps. 

On the Confederate side, D. S. Freeman, while concentrating on the 
moves of Lee, Jackson, and their subordinates, intimates that Jackson’s at- 
tack came as a complete surprise to the Federals. The British historians 
G. F. R. Henderson and J. F. C. Fuller concur in the general condemnation 
of Howard.® 

The men in the ranks likewise cast the blame on Howard, as is revealed 
in several regimental histories. 

Finally, the two historians who have made the most detailed study of 
the battle of Chancellorsville, A. C. Hamlin and John Bigelow, concur in 
their condemnation of Howard. Hamlin, a former army surgeon, wrote 
his book for the express purpose of exonerating the men of the Eleventh 
Corps. He marshaled an imposing array of material to prove that the men 
of the Eleventh were not caught napping, that they fought bravely, were 
the only troops to oppose Jackson on May 2, and did not flee like cowards. 
Naturally, in presenting his case, he cast the blame for the loss of the cam- 
paign on Hooker and for the defeat of the Eleventh Corps on Howard. 
Especially did he emphasize the failure of Howard and Devens to credit 
the reports of danger on the right and to change front in order to meet an 
attack from the west.® 


Bigelow, an army officer, made an exhaustive and impartial examination 
of the whole campaign, but he drew extensively on Hamlin for his account 
of the defeat of the Eleventh Corps, and his conclusions do not differ mark- 
edly. Hence, he wrote: “The hapless commander [Howard] exerted him- 
self bravely to check these disastrous consequences of his own neglect and 
disregard of orders.”® 


58 Op. cit., p. 286. 

59 (Philadelphia: J. B. Rodgers Printing Co., 1892), p. 349. 

60 Lee’s Lieutenants, op. cit., II, 552-53. 

G. F. R. Henderson, Stonewall Jackson and the American Civil War (London and 

New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1937), p. 670; J. F. C. Fuller, Grant and Lee; 

A Study in Personality and Generalship (New York: C. Scribner’s Sons, 1933), 

p. 189. 

62 E.g., Jacob Smith, Camps and Campaigns of the 107th Regiment Ohio Volunteer 
Infantry ... (n.p., 1910 ?), pp. 68-77; Frederick Stephen Wallace, The Sixty-First 
Ohio Volunteers, 1861-1865 ( Marysville, O.: Published for private circulation by T. 
Mullen, 1902), p. 14; Edward C. Culp, The 25th Ohio Vet. Vol. Infantry in the War 
for the Union (Topeka, Kan.: G. W. Crane & Co., 1885), pp. 62-63; Samuel H. 
Hurst, Journal-History of the Seventy-Third Ohio Volunteer Infantry (Chillicothe, 
O., 1866), p. 56. 

Rufus Mead, Jr., a soldier of the 5th Connecticut wrote his family, May 9, 1863: 
“The men of the 17th [Conn.—an 11th Corps regiment] blame Genl Howard . . . 


— — Rufus Mead, Jr., Papers (MSS in Library of Congress, Washington, 


63 Hamlin, op. cit., 55-62. 
64 Bigelow, op. cit., p. 297. 
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A few writers have cleared Howard entirely or have minimized his 
responsibility for the defeat of the Eleventh Corps. Thus the Count of 
Paris stated that the blame “rests as much upon the general who failed to 
discover the flank movement of the enemy as upon the commander of 
the corps, who have allowed themselves to be taken in the rear under the 
most unfavorable circumstances.”® William Wood, in Captains of the Civil 
War, wrote: “{the] commander [of the Eleventh Corps], the very capable 
General 0.0. Howard, who perceived the mistake he could not correct, 


tried hard to stay the rout.”® Theodore Dodge did not seek to exonerate 
Howard: 


To him will always be imputed, and justly, a certain part of the blame; for there 
were, during the afternoon, enough indications of a probable attack down the 
pike to make a prudent corps-commander either assume the responsibilty of a 
change of front, or else at least so strongly urge the facts upon his superior that 
no blame could cling to his own skirts. . ..But Hooker's large share of blame can- 
not be shifted off his own to Howard’s shoulders. 


Thus, while a few historians have minimized Howard's responsibilty, 
the great majority have made him the scapegoat of the Chancellorsville 
campaign. 

Does he deserve this severe criticism? To some extent, yes. Having re- 
ceived numerous warnings throughout the morning and afternoon, he 
might well have anticipated an attack on his right and rear instead of 
falling into the error of believing that Lee was retreating. The Eleventh 
Corps obviously was not prepared as well as it might have been. Nor did 
Howard do everything that might have been done to discover the location 
of the Confederate force. It still seems incredible that Jackson could have 
had more than 26,000 men close to the Union line without some one re- 
porting accurately their number and position. Failure to know what was 
going on was partly Howard’s fault. Many years later Howard admitted 
that after he became a corps commander, Chancellorsville was the only 
battle for which he did not extensively reconnoiter the position in person 
or send thoroughly trusted officers to do so.® As a new corps commander, 
he should not have been as complacent, as he evidently was; holding a vital 
part of the line, he should not have been so reliant upon his commander’s 
conclusion that Lee was retreating. 


65 Comte de Paris, History of the Civil War in America (4 vols.; Philadelphia: J. H. 
Coates & Co., 1876-1888), III (1883), 62. 

66 (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1921), p. 257. 

67 “The Romances of Chancellorsville,” Campaigns in Virginia, Maryland and Penn- 
sylvania, 1862-1863 . . . (Papers of the Military Historical Society of Massachusetts, 
Vol. III; Boston: Griffith-Stillings Press, 1903), p. 199. See also Dodge’s The Cam- 
paign of Chancellorsville (Boston: J. R. Osgood & Co., 1881), pp. 71-77. 

68 Howard to J. T. Lockman, January 1, 1897, Howard Papers. 
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Had Howard anticipated Jackson’s attack, the Eleventh Corps undoubt- 
edly would have made a far better showing than it did. He would have 
fortified the line more strongly, would perhaps have been able to disabuse 
Hooker, and would have urgently protested the removal of Barlow's bri- 
gade. Howard, then, was guilty of poor judgment. But this is far different 
from gross negligence or willful disobedience of orders. 

Let us assume that Howard did see Hooker’s 9:30 dispatch in which the 
latter ordered him to examine the ground and determine upon the positions 
he would take in the event of an attack from the west. Hooker suggested 
that Howard have heavy reserves well in hand and intimated that he 
throw up stronger artificial defenses and dispose his troops more favorably. 
Finally, Hooker ordered Howard to advance the pickets “as far as may be 
safe” to obtain timely information of the enemy’s approach. Howard could 
rightfully claim, as he later did,® that even though he never received the 
order, he nevertheless did the very things that it called for, although obvi- 
ously his measures were far from sufficient. 

Unfortunately Howard left no detailed contemporary account of the 
operations of May 2 except that which appears in his official report. In 
the years following, however, he did have occasion to write of the battle to 
various persons, and his letters throw a good deal of light on why he be- 
haved as he did. 

The principal accusations against Howard are that he did not rearrange 
the position of his troops to meet an attack from the west; that he erred 
in misinterpreting both the march of Jackson’s men past the “Furnace” and 
the reports of his subordinates that Confederate troops were on the right; 
and that he sought to throw the blame for the defeat on the behavior of 
the troops. Howard’s answers to these accusations merit consideration. 
To the first charge, Howard’s defense was that he did not have much 
freedom of action; that is, he did not have the authority to change his 
position without orders from his superior. A major change in the position 
of the troops was clearly the responsibility of the army commander.” In a 
letter to the historian Theodore A. Dodge, Howard wrote: 


I think you have well remembered that except Stoneman’s and Sedgwick’s 
commands the Corps had opportunity for very little independent actions. For 
example I could not move to my right rear and extend the general line without 
orders from General Hooker no more than could Generals Meade, Sykes, or Rey- 


69 Howard, “The Eleventh Corps at Chancellorsville,” in Battles and Leaders, op. cit., 
III, 196. See also O. O. Howard, Autobiography . . . (2 vols.; New York: The Baker 
& Taylor Co., 1907), I, 365-67. 

70 See James Harrison Wilson, The Campaign of Chancellorsville by Major John Bige- 
low, Jr., ... A Critical Review . . . (Wilmington, Del.: C. L. Story, 1911), p. 36; J. F. 
en “The Battle of Chancellorsville,” Campaigns in Virginia, Maryland and 
Pennsylvania, op. cit., p. 163. 
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nolds™! do so and fill up the space between me and the Rapidan in order to pre- 
vent the possibility of success to a flank movement in that direction™ 


On the same subject he wrote in 1884: “To have retired my command 
from fear would not have been wise. To have advanced it would have 
been disobedient. To stay there and fight was a plain duty.” 

Howard did not believe that he had the authority to make any unusual 
changes in his position. Hooker had the responsibility for taking care of 
the open space between Howard’s right and the Rapidan. Furthermore, . 
if Howard had altered the position of his troops so that they faced west 
instead of south, it is entirely possible, indeed probable, that Jackson 
would have attacked along the Orange plank road instead of along the 
turnpike. Had he chosen the former, which he at first evidently intended 
doing,” and had Howard’s lines faced west instead of south, Jackson could 
have done as much damage as he subsequently did, probably more. In 
other words, Jackson would have undoubtedly altered the direction of 
attack had the Eleventh Corps faced west. In any event, his overwhelming 
numbers made it possible to outflank the isolated Eleventh Corps no mat- 
ter how it was formed. Howard should not be blamed too severely for not 
changing front on his own initiative. 

Howard fell into the error of believing that Lee was retreating because 
of Hooker’s actions. Howard’s comment was: 


Had General Hooker believed that Lee was massing the larger part of his force 
beyond his (Hooker’s) right flank; as I understand the geography of the field, 
he would have sent the 5th Corps to prolong that part of mine which was drawn 
back after crossing the plank and the other dirt road which at Dowdalls Tavern 
made a large angle with it; and he could have faced about the 3d Corps (Sickles) 
in support of our refused flank. No stronger formation could be suggested.” 


Hooker's failure to do these things undoubtedly strengthened Howard's 
belief that his corps was not in any danger. Hooker's order to send Barlow's 
brigade to the aid of Sickles confirmed that belief. In 1881, Howard wrote: 


... during the afternoon General Hooker’s Aide de Camp, Captain Moore, came 
to me and explained in such manner Jackson’s movement as to confirm the 
idea that he (Jackson) was making for Orange C.H. and directed me to send my 
reserve (it was more than half of Steinwehr’s division) to support General Sick- 
les’ attack which was then going on about two miles and a half straight out on our 
direct front.76 


71 George G. Meade, George Sykes, and John F. Reynolds. 

72 Howard to T. A. Dodge, July 9, 1881, Howard Papers. 

73 Howard to F. W. Haskell, December 31, 1884, Howard Papers. 
74 Bigelow, op. cit., p. 282. 

75 Howard to F. W. Haskell, December 31, 1884, Howard Papers. 
76 Howard to J. A. Owens, August 5, 1881, Howard Papers. 
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Surely if the commanding general was so confident about the retreat of 
his adversary as to remove the only reserve from a critical part of the line, 
then the subordinate must not be blamed for assuming the safety of his 
corps.”? 

Howard always believed that he had done all that one man could do, 
not only in preparing for an attack but in rallying the broken ranks after 
Jackson’s men had overrun the first line. In the letter to Dodge he wrote: 


All reasonable precautions were taken. Intrenchments for the reserve were dug, 
and batteries placed. Even with what men we had after General Hooker had 
ordered troops from our three corps with [General Alfred] Pleasonton’s Cavalry, 
to advance and attack Lee’s retreating [sic] columns, while they were passing 
along our front three miles away, even then we could have made a fair fight if 
the division and brigade Commanders could have kept their troops well in hand.”8 


Howard had no consciousness of passing on to his troops any blame that 
he should have shouldered himself. Nevertheless, partisans of the men of 
the Eleventh Corps have thought otherwise. 

Hamlin took great pains to ridicule the reports that the men fled in 
panic.” A group of New York Germans met at Cooper Institute soon after 
the battle to clear the good name of their fellow-nationals.® Now, undoubt- 
edly, large numbers fought bravely and tenaciously. There is no question, 
however, that many—how many it is impossible to say—did break. Howard 
wrote to his brother in 1885: 


... [have always thought in my heart of hearts that the 11th Corps might have 
made a better fight than it did—for neither Devens nor Schurz were surprised. 
If all had done as part of it did we could not have beaten Stonewall Jackson who 
had 4/5ths of Lee’s army in hand & assaulting but we could have held him back 
till dark.®! 


This is not unfair to the men of the Eleventh Corps. The fact that many 
of them fled without making any stand at all is undeniable; the reports 


77 Howard’s brother Charles gave some interesting information on the removal of 
Barlow’s brigade in a letter written in 1885: “Capt. Moore came twice to get the 
Brigade. Once he came to request it from Hooker. You refused to let it go. He came 
again with a positive order from Hooker and you sent me (C.H.H.) to Sickles to ask 
him to point out exactly where he desired it located. . . . ” Charles Howard to 
Howard, May 11, 1885, Howard Papers. 

Howard to T. A. Dodge, July 9, 1881, Howard Papers. 

Hamlin, op. cit., pp. 64-100. 

The Battle of Chancellorsville and the Eleventh Army Corps (New York: G. B. 
Teubner, 1863), p. 28. 

Howard to Charles Howard, May 22, 1885, Howard Papers. 
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of fleeing men are too numerous to be ignored. Still, Howard might have 
risen to the occasion and realized that the conduct of his men was in part 
due to his own faulty judgment. 

Had Howard been guilty of dereliction of duty, of failure to obey orders, 
or of any negligence, Hooker could have brought charges against him. Such 
action was not unknown during the Civil War. The point is not conclusive, 
yet it has some significance. Years later Howard wrote: “My Army Com- 
mander at the time had no censure for me. I was not put under arrest. I 
was not investigated. I was not relieved from the Command of the 
Corps.”®* Yet Hooker lost little time in relieving from duty a brigadier 
general of cavalry, William Averell, for “culpable indifference and in- 
activity.” 

Though Howard never conceded that he was in any way negligent, he 
once hinted that at Chancellorsville he had been inexperienced and that 
there he had learned a lesson. “When a lad, a larger boy gave me a drub- 
bing, but I grew in size and strength till he could do it no longer. The war 


experience of some of us was like that.”® 


82 See, e.g., Rufus Mead, Jr to his family, May 9, 1863, Rufus Mead, Jr., Papers; Tom 
Elliott to Sally Maxwell, May 12, 22, 1863, Gillette Papers. Both give ostensible eye- 
witness accounts. See also the Heintzelman Journal, May 6, 1863. 

83 Howard to J. A. Owens, August 5, 1881, Howard Papers. 

The Report of the Joint Committee on the Conduct of the War, whose purpose, ac- 
cording to W. H. Hebert in Fighting Joe Hooker (Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill 
Co., 1944), “was to divest the Committee’s favorite son [i.e., Hooker] of any respon- 
sibility for the loss of the battle” (p. 223), contains no word of censure for Howard. 
( Report, 38 Cong., 2 Sess., Vol. I, op. cit., passim ). 

84 Army of the Potomac, Letters Sent, III, 349. See also Hooker’s order relieving 
Averell, May 3, 1863; O.R., I, 25, pt. 2, p. 383. 

85 Howard to F. W. Haskell, December 31, 1884, Howard Papers. 

































Birth of a Song 


Who would have dreamed, a year and a half since, that a thousand men in 
the streets of New York would be heard singing reverently and enthusias- 
tically in praise of John Brown! Such a scene was witnessed on Saturday 
evening last. One of the new regiments from Massachusetts on its way 
through this city to the seat of war sang: 


John Brown’s body lies a-moldering in the grave, 
John Brown’s body lies a-moldering in the grave, 
John Brown’s body lies a-moldering in the grave, 
His soul’s marching on! 
Glory Hallelujah! Glory Hallelujah! Glory Hallelujah! 


The stanzas which follow are in the same wild strain: 


He’s gone to be a soldier in the army of the Lord, etc., 
His soul’s marching on! 
John Brown’s knapsack is strapped upon his back, etc., 
His soul’s marching on! 


Seldom, if ever, has New York witnessed such a sight or heard such a 
strain. No military hero of the present war has been thus honored. No 
statesman has thus loosed the tongues of a thousand men to chant his 
patriotism. Little did Capt. Brown think of the national struggles that were 
to follow his eventful death. But his calmness and firmness gave evidence 
of his faith that the cause of freedom demanded the sacrifice of his life, 
and he nobly died. 

It was a notable fact that while the regiment united as with one voice 
singing this song, thousands of private citizens, young and old, on the 
sidewalks and in crowded doorways and windows, joined in the chorus. 
The music was in itself impressive, and many an eye was wet with tears. 
Few who witnessed the triumphal tread of that noble band of men. . . will 
forget the thrilling tones of that song. 

N.Y. Independent, June [19,?] 1861. 
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ACCORDING TO GENERAL WILLIAM T. SHERMAN, “. . . THE MOST DIFFICULT busi- 
ness of our army as it advances and occupies the Southern country” was 
dealing with civilians “suspected to be hostile or ‘Secesh.’ ” Amateurs at 
war, Americans of the 1860's had even less experience as occupation ad- 
ministrators; Northern officials learned early in the war that the respon- 
sibilities of a conqueror were vexatious, unending, and unavoidable. “It 
is almost impossible to lay down rules,” Sherman confessed as late as 1864, 
“and I invariably leave the whole subject to the local commanders.” 

Local commanders, in turn, delegated the major share of their internal 
security problems to a novel administrative creation of the Civil War—to 
the provost marshal staff which each Union army corps possessed. Earlier 
American wars had known provosts marshal, but in the Revolution, the 
War of 1812, and the Mexican War, that officer executed almost exclusively 
military-police functions, keeping troops in disciplinary order. The Civil 
War highlighted the Army’s need for someone to relieve field commanders 
of the multitudinous details of military government over large numbers of 
civilians. In 1863 Congress created the Provost Marshal General Bureau 
in the War Department; as was usual in the Civil War, this legislative 
enactment served more to ratify what executive need had already brought 
into existence than to initiate policy.? 


1 Rachel S. Thorndike, ed., The Sherman Letters . . . (New York: C. Scribner’s Sons, 
1894), p. 228. Even within a single command, subordinate officers had great lee- 
way in policy-making; see P. S. White to W. B. Campbell, August 23, 1863, David 
Campbell Papers (MSS, Duke University, Durham, N.C.). 

2 The clearest extant analysis of the growth of the provost marshal’s functions is in 
Gerald I. Jordan, “The Suspension of Habeas Corpus as a War-Time Political Con- 
trol Technique” (Ph.D. dissertation, Political Science Department, University of 
California at Los Angeles, 1941), chaps. 1-5. 
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The basic duty of a Union provost marshal in charge of an occupied 
Southern area remained that of a policeman. His special detachment of 
cavalry and infantry, often reinforced by Unionist militia and home guards 
recruited from the civilian population, supplemented further with special 
agents, spies, and vigilantes in mufti, operated to maintain internal security 
in the zone of occupation. They sought to prevent sabotage, to counter 
Confederate espionage, and to suppress rebel sentiment, guerrillas, and 
bushwhackers. Such functions impelled each provost to distinguish be- 
tween the civilians over whom he exercised almost unlimited authority. 
“Safe” civilians might buy scarce commodities, obtain travel, mail, and 
property-protection privileges, practice trades and professions, sue in 
renascent civil courts, and remain in their homes during good conduct. 
Less trustworthy Southerners might at best maintain an insecure tenure in 
their homes, but, lacking protection, they were plagued by looters of two 
armies and faced penniless exile into Southern lines if the area commander 
felt, as did John Pope in Virginia and Ben Butler in Louisiana, that unre- 
pentant rebels deserved no haven at all under the Stars and Stripes. 

In unplanned agreement on the question of how to mark the worthy 
from the irreclaimable among the civilians in their jurisdictions, Union 
commanders as varied as George B. McClellan and John Charles Frémont 
resorted to a congeries of loyalty tests, especially loyalty oaths. The first 
three war years saw a proliferation of such oaths, which Northern officers 
from Arkansas to Florida wrote to fit their needs of time and place but 
which had in common the stipulation that the oath-taker was worthy of 
favor, privilege, and protection and that the nonjuror was not. Everywhere, 
the Union provost marshal was oath-administrator. To ever-increasing 
thousands of Southerners, a provost’s decision on whether or not to grant 
the privilege of taking the oath meant the difference between penury and 
security, prosperity or exile—often, between life and death. 

Then on December 8, 1863, Lincoln added the duty of politician to the 
manifold responsibilities a Union provost already bore. In his proclamation 
of that date, Lincoln outlined a plan of pardon, amnesty, and reconstruc- 
tion for the South to follow. When ten per cent of the number of voters in 
1860 subscribed to Lincoln’s simple oath of future loyalty to the Union, 
then that portion of sworn Southerners could, with Union Army support, 
proceed to the business of resurrecting a loyal state government in place of 
ousted Rebel rule. Oath-takers, in Lincoln’s view attested by the act of 
swearing that they regretted past rebellion and wished to transmute them- 
selves into purer Unionist metal by the alchemy of pledging loyalty. He 
ordered Union army commanders to use the oath form he prescribed in 
place of all others and to allow those who subscribed all civil privileges, 
including those of suffrage and office-holding in the embryonic loyal gov- 
ernments his proclamation envisaged. 
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Lincoln so favored his plan of reconstruction that he successfully used 
it as a weapon of psychological warfare to sap the ebbing Southern will to 
fight. Special raiding units of cavalry spread its offer of pardon and pro- 
tection in areas of the South yet unoccupied; Union spies dissemminated 
its terms deep into Dixie, and captive Rebels in Union prison camps 
yielded to its seductive lure by the hundreds, in order to gain release. In- 
deed, Lincoln entered into combat with the Radical wing of his own party 
on this issue of loyalty and reconstruction and stubbornly insisted on main- 
taining his simple plan of reconstruction against the harsher Wade-Davis 
bill, which involved a congressional oath of past as well as future loyalty 
as the minimal test of fidelity and political respectability.* 

For provosts, such rarefied policy squabbles were less important than the 
burdens they had to bear, to which Lincoln’s 1863 proclamation added a 
great weight. Consider, for instance, what one Union provost, on duty at 
Fayetteville, Arkansas, listed as his normal duties even before that procla- 
mation was issued: 


Exercising the functions of judge, jury and sheriff; empowered to arrest de- 
serters, whether regulars, volunteers or militia, and all disloyal persons; to enquire 
into and report upon treasonable practices; to seize stolen or embezzled property 
belonging to the [ United States] Government; to detect spies of the enemy, and 
put a stop to miscellaneous pillaging by lawless soldiery, a provost marshal in the 
enemy’s country has enough to employ and quite sufficient to harass him. Added 
to these labors, bonds are to be taken and safeguards given; a general pass sys- 
tem devised and occasionally re-constructed; oaths of allegiance administered 
and paroles subscribed; proofs of loyalty made and endorsed on vouchers, and 
vouchers themselves procured—in short, there is imposed upon him the general 
administration of the law during a suspension of civil process.* 


Such a multiplicity of functions, such unending problems of nice dis- 
crimination, would have tried the sagacity and patience of a provost mar- 
shal corps composed entirely of Solomons. Of drosser human clay, Union 
provosts struggled as their individual natures inspired them to do their 
jobs. Most, probably, were honest, sincere, intelligent men. Some, without 


3 For Lincoln’s proclamation, see James D. Richardson, A Compilation of the Messages 
and Papers of the Presidents (10 vols.; Washington: Government Printing Office, 
1896-1899), VI, 213-15. For the political struggle with Congress on the oath issue, 
see Harold M. Hyman, Era of the Oath; Northern Loyalty Tests during the Civil 
War and Reconstruction (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1954), 
chaps. 3-6. Note Lincoln’s statement on oaths of past loyalty: “On principle I dislike 
an oath which requires a man to swear he has not done wrong. It rejects the Christian 
principle of forgiveness on terms of repentence. I think it is enough if the man does 
no wrong hereafter.” In John G. Nicolay and John Hay, eds., Complete Works of 
Abraham Lincoln (12 vols.; New York: Francis D. Tandy Co., 1905), IX, 303. 


4 A. W. Bishop, Loyalty on the Frontier . . . (St. Louis: R. P. Studley & Co., 1863), pp. 
105-6. 
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qualification, were venal, corrupt, and stupid, and added to the offense of 
padding their pockets out of the misery surrounding them the greater sin of 
compounding that misery with the deficiencies of their characters, or the 
limitations of their brainpower. But on one point Union provosts, of what- 
ever acuity, background, or individual inclination, could agree. They hated 
to be tricked or deceived by Southern civilians in their charge. 

oe o o 

With what one Union provost termed the “truly rebel” class of Southern 
civilians, deceit and trickery were unthinkable. These were the men and 
women whose devotion to Dixie’s cause was so intense that they volun- 
tarily forebore the luxuries, and many of the necessities of life rather than 
perjure themselves by swearing to “Linkom’s Oath.” It was from among 
such Confederates that Butler’s decree of exile for nonjuring residents of 
New Orleans created thousands of displaced persons, and Andrew John- 
son’s Unionist government in Tennessee found plentiful recruits for politi- 
cal proscription and property confiscation. These diehards could not be- 
come turncoats. Their very addiction to stern principle provided Union 
provosts with sufficient information as to their “loyalty.” Such ardent Con- 
federate supporters penalized themselves by the automatic penalties for 
nonjuring. 

At the other end of the scale of patriotic adhesion were the many thou- 
sands of Southerners who had never been wholehearted participants in re- 
bellion or who had always been covert or dangerously open Unionists. 
Such men and women as these gloried in Yankee victory and occupation of 
their communities and presented themselves gladly before Union provosts 
at the first opportunity to pledge their true, consistent, and meaningful 
Unionism. No more than the “truly rebel,” did these “truly loyal” burden 
Union provosts. The latter class could easily prove its claims to unqualified 
maintenance of national principles; the provost welcomed the Unionists, 
took their oaths, and protected them. 

It was the great middle class of indeterminate allegiances, or of easily 
transferrable dual loyalties, which gave the provosts their most serious 
problems. How could a provost know if he could trust the oaths of such 
people, for as one troubled Union officer complained, “There was no posi- 
tive assurance whether they held the obligation [of the oath] binding or 
not.”5 

As with all questions of individual motivation, it is difficult to know why 
many of the middle-of-the-road Southerners wavered so in their alleg- 
iances. An economic motive is easy to ascertain. Southern property-holders 
inside Yankee lines had to swear the Union oath if they wished to keep title 
to their chattels (including slaves). But Confederate central government 


5 Theodore F. Lang, Loyal West Virginia from 1861 to 1865 . . . (Baltimore: Deutsch 
Publishing Co., 1895), pp. 60-61. 
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and state law provided that defaulters from Rebel allegiance should have 
their property still under Rebel control confiscated; Southern civil and 
military law considered Union oath-takers as traitors, at worst, or as jail- 
able defaulters from an unalterable Confederate allegiance, at best. Until 
late in the war, in many areas of the occupied South, the hope and fear of 
a resurrected rebel military power inspired and haunted the dreams of 
increasing thousands of Southerners who lived uneasy lives under the ex- 
panding banner of the Union. Caught between the millstones of conflicting 
economic fears and of urgent impulsions of personal safety, Southerners 
sought to maintain respectability in the eyes of both Northern and Con- 
federate law. To do so, they had somehow to evade the Northern oath re- 
quirement, yet avoid the penalties for nonjuring. 

Other motives for deceit must include plain physical fear. Secret so- 
cieties of pro-Confederate sympathizers infested many areas of Union oc- 
cupation and threatened dire physical vengeance upon Union oath-takers. 
When Confederate raids temporarily placed the Stars and Bars where re- 
cently the national flag had flown, then these illicit societies emerged into 
the open and betrayed their neighbors to gray-clad officers for official 
punishment or took the bloody law of vendetta vengeance into their own 
hands in an “evening-up time” which stripped all aspects of glamour from 
the Civil War. 

Still another obvious motive which impelled Southerners to attempt to 
trick Union provosts and avoid the oath tests can be found in the heart- 
rending problem of the divided family, for often sons and brothers fought 
on opposing sides. To avoid signal abandonment of some children by 
pledging allegiance to the cause which others had chosen to support, many 
otherwise extremely ethical people had to display conduct which was 
outwardly unethical. 

And, last, Union provosts most feared that their loyalty net would fail to 
catch the most dreaded of Southern types: the amateur or professional 
Confederate spy, the rebel guerrilla, and the secret Southern supporter, 
who would swear to any oaths Union policy imposed and use the subse- 
quent disguise of respectability in order to injure the Union cause.® 

It is difficult for the historian to inject concepts of current psycho- 
analysis into the past, to ask why Southerners resorted to trickery and 
deceit in relation to Union loyalty policies. It is even more difficult to 
document such instances of illicit behaviour. By their nature, illegalities 
tend to remain unrecorded unless exposed, for few persons pride them- 
selves upon the lack of ethics in their past. But some records exist. They 


6 A microcosmic record of all these considerations is graphically detailed in the 
“Memorandum of Interviews between H. G. Spruille . . . of Plymouth, North Caro- 
lina, and Officers of the Federal Fleet in Roanoke River, May-November 1862,” 
Pettigrew Family Papers (MSS, Southern Historical Coll., University of North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill). 
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cast an illuminating, if ungentle, beam into dark corners of Civil War 
history, where stereotypes of sectional unity and alleged superior standards 
of sectional conduct have until recently beclouded accurate portrayals of 
this tragic fissure in American life. 

The commonest course of evasion for pro-Southerners in Union lines 
was to swear the oath with mental reservations. Reverdy Johnson of Mary- 
land, United States Senator and antiwar Democrat, openly advised the 
people of his state, which was under Union military rule almost through- 
out the war, to swear falsely to any Yankee oath in order to get to the polls 
in 1864 and thus oust the Yankee “invader.” While it is true that his pro- 
posal failed in its purpose and elicted the public condemnation of his fel- 
low-Marylander, Chief Justice Roger Taney (equally ardent in his antiwar 
and States’-rights views ), it is also true that some uncountable portion of 
voters cast ballots with the equivalent of crossed fingers, unthinkingly 
mouthed formulas of fidelity, and cared little for the conflict of conscience 
involved.” Similar recommendations to outright perjury were popular in 
occupied New Orleans after Butler’s dread proclamation of exile for non- 
jurors faced the population. It was common gossip that many of the city’s 
residents had decided to take the oath insincerely in order to avoid prop- 
erty confiscation, exile, or worse. But one stern pro-Rebel civilian, who 
chose exile rather than swear falsely, unleashed a caustic condemnation 
of the conduct of his fellow-Southerners; the Reverend Benjamin Palmer 
denounced such casuistry, and cautioned his less ethical neighbors that the 
penalties of hell-fire for false swearing were worse than the injuries which 
nonjuring might bring from a Yankee provost. His widely disseminated 
sermon evoked a war of words among Southerners which made casualties 
of long-standing friendships and created a split in the city’s society be- 
tween nonjurors and “reservationists” which was long in healing.® As a 
Yankee provost on duty in New Orleans commented during this wordy de- 
bate, “. . . if the people [here] don’t desire a civil government sufficiently 
to bind themselves by the President’s oath, they are not ready for it... . 
We would do better to conquer the people before attempting to govern 
them.”® Either way, the deceitful turncoats earned both the contempt of 
their fellow-Southerners and the distrust of their Yankee conquerors de- 
spite the oaths they took to gain that trust. 

Lincoln and his generals, having publicized the benefits of oath-taking, 
sought to prevent the unscrupulous swearer from reaping the benefits of 
that oath. As Union General C. C. Andrews told a Texas audience in 1865: 


7 C, B. Swisher, Roger B. Taney (New York: The Macmillan Co., 1935), pp. 576-77. 

8 Benjamin M. Palmer, The Oath of Allegiance to the United States, Discussed in its 
Moral and Political Bearings (Richmond: Soldiers’ Tract Association, M.E. Church, 
South, 1863). 


® February 11, 1864, Letters of Robert F. Wilkinson to his Father (MSS, New York 
Historical Society, New York). 
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We are not solicitous to have people take the oath. It is a solemn matter. We wish 
those only to take the oath who intend to be sincere friends of the . . . United 
States. . _, Aman’s duty to his country begins, not ends, when he takes the am- 
nesty oath, and he cannot afterward remain merely passive.’° 


In matters of conscience it was easier for Union officials to propose sin- 
cerity in oath-taking than to dispose of the human equation involved. 
Provosts exerted their best efforts to expose perjury in oath-taking; they 
maintained complex espionage systems to assist them in this unending 
task and provided automatic death penalties for those caught in their own 
web of false swearing. But the facts indicate that for millions of South- 
erners, swearing to the Union oath meant less a conviction of conscience 
than a grudging acquiescence in the verdict of battle. As one crippled, 


captive Rebel soldier wrote to his Virginia family upon news of Appomat- 
tox: 


I think it is the duty now of all good men to take the oath of allegiance to the U.S. 
Government for the following reasons. In the first place we have no Government 
to be loyal to. . . not even a state government. . . .[and] ’tis our duty to try to do 
the best we can for ourselves. . . .Now this isn’t half I might say of the benefits 


which may be derived from taking the oath, but enough to satisfy any reasonable 
mind.! 


All well and good, but it was not loyalty. 
2 = 


Widespread oath-taking with knowledgable perjury by Southerners 
was the commonest evasion of the intent of Union loyalty-oath require- 
ments in the Civil War. Less numerous in application were the manifold 
deceits individual Southerners resorted to in order to avoid the necessity of 
swearing the Union oath. In Maury City, Tennessee, a civilian asked Gen- 
eral James S. Negley for a travel pass; the General, in turn, demanded that 
the Tennessean take the Yankee oath. “Very well,” the civilian retorted, 
“just have it boxed up, and I'll take it out.” The General, with decreasing 
patience, described the oath as a promise to support the government. “Why 
General, I already have seven children,” came the ready response, “I can’t 
think of supporting the whole Government, that’s too much.” Negley curtly 
ordered the man to read the oath. “I can’t read,” was the response. Negley 
lost patience; “Give him a pass anyhow, he has no sense,” the General 
ordered the attendant provost. Perhaps not, but the “stupid” man got the 


pass without the oath, and this report earned approving circulation across 
the occupied South.” 


10 C. C. Andrews, Early Steps in Reconstruction . . . (Washington: Union Republican 
Congressional Committee. [18651), p. 4. 


11 May 13, 1865, A. C. Jones Papers (MSS. Southern Historical Coll., University of 
North Carolina, Chapel Hill). 


12 Daily Rebel “Taking the Oath,” editorial, [Chattanooga] October 7, 1862. 
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As provosts increased pressures for oath-taking, some Southerners re- 
sorted to evasions and deceits they would have found unthinkable in other 
circumstances. A Virginia woman, wife of a political prisoner and a distant 
relative of Lincoln, pleaded with the President to release her husband. She 
claimed that the only charge against him was his refusal to take the oath, 
that he was a consistent Unionist and had refused on grounds of principle 
only. Lincoln was ready to order his release. Then, in the form of a report 
of a loyalty investigation which suspicious War Secretary Stanton had 
ordered, proof arrived that the man was really a secessionist of long stand- 
ing and an undoubted Rebel spy.’* A Nashville woman of high principle 
was jubilant that the other people had less lofty ethics than her own: “I 
bought a quarter of beef, a great and unwonted luxury, from an old wo- 
man from the country. Her husband would not take the oath so she did it, 
and brought in her marketing.”!* Many Southern men found that the easiest 
way to get vital papers from a Yankee provost was to let their women do 
their arguing. It sometimes worked. Beautiful young women found some 
Union officers susceptible to feminine charms and ready to exhibit their 
ardor by issuing passes and protection papers without sullying the lips of 
the lovely pleader with an obnoxious oath. But other provosts were made 
of sterner stuff. A youthful New Yorker, provost near New Orleans in 1863, 
denounced the “mendacity of the applicants” for his favor: 


The people send their women (young and pretty if they have them, otherwise 
old and ugly) to put through their petty business which they are afraid to manage 
themselves . . . My office has lately been ornamented every day . . . with the 
‘gushing daughters of the sunny South.’ With Artemus Ward I can only say ‘let 
em gush’l!!5 


The daughters of the “sunny South” proceeded to pillory this stern young 
officer in correspondence between themselves. More fortunate Southern 
ladies who lived in areas where Union officers of greater gallantry re- 
spected the weaker sex, commiserated with their less fortunate sisters in 
Louisiana.’® 

The outstanding documented record of organized oath evasion comes 
to us from the diary of a Memphis attorney, John Hallum, who served in 
the Rebel army for a year before poor health secured him a medical dis- 


13 Roy P. Basler, ed., The Collected Works of Abraham Lincoln (9 vols.; New Bruns- 


wick, N.J.: Rutgers University Press, 1953-1955), VI, 441-42. 

Cornelia McDonald, A Diary with Reminiscences of the War and Refugee Life in 
the Shenandoah Valley, 1860-1865 (Nashville: Cullom & Ghertner Co., ©1935), p. 
133. 


June 19, 1864, Letters of Robert F. Wilkinson to his Father (MSS, New York Histor- 
ical Society, New York). 

Mary E. Garrett to mother, October 26, 1863, Lenoir Family Papers (MSS, Southern 
Historical Coll., University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill.) 
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charge. He returned to Memphis just before Union troops took the city. 
The federal provost instituted oath requirements and proclaimed that he 
would send all civilians who refused the oath into Rebel lines. Hallum 
wrestled with his sectional patriotism and love of family, realizing full well 
the effect his refusal of the oath would have upon his already damaged 
health and dwindling funds. But he determined to go into exile rather than 
swear falsely. 

An unexpected windfall of gold dollars from an old debtor gave Hallum 
a way out of his difficulty. A few days after Hallum got this money, a 
civilian stranger approached him. This newcomer to Memphis had arrived 
with the new Union provost and was known as a confidant of that officer. 
He offered Hallum a complete set of papers—passes, protection, permit 
to practice law—without the oath for 500 gold dollars. It meant that Hallum 
and his family need not move nor lose their home. Hallum accepted. 

When he went to the provost’s office to get the papers and pay the 
money, he found the office physically divided into two sections. The front 
room, with the provost in attendance, performed the regular business, 
requiring loyalty oaths of all applicants. The back room, overseen by Hal- 
lum’s “fixer,” was equally well organized and accommodated men like 
Hallum who could buy their way out of the oath test. 

Hallum paid his money and received the papers. Friends of Hallum, 
equally determined not to take the Union oath, made him their intermed- 
iary with the “back room provost.” Hallum collected $65,000 in one six- 
month period and turned it over to the provost’s discreet friend, who 
shared the booty with the provost. The rate for evading the oath varied 
from $10 to $1500, depending upon the ability of the individual civilian to 
pay. Hallum found that the “fixer” was a scrupulously honest businessman 
and enjoyed a most harmonious relationship with him. Perhaps 300 Mem- 
phis residents and their families found oathless safety through this illicit 
arrangement. Everyone kept the secret since all concerned were risking 
prison in the transactions.1” 

A less well-kept secret involved an assistant provost in General Jeremiah 
T. “Jerry” Boyle’s Kentucky command in 1861. Boyle had achieved a quick 
reputation as an enthusiastic oath-giver. Civilians in his jurisdiction some- 
times swore to their loyalty ten times in a single day, in the course of nor- 
mal working activities, or faced immediate arrest as political prisoners for 
refusing to swear. Boyle called a special election for Union-occupied 
Kentucky in November, 1861, and appointed a host of assistant provosts to 


oversee the polls. Each provost was ordered to insure that every voter was 
loyal; disloyal men could cast no ballot. 


17 John Hallum, The Diary of an Old Lawyer . . . (Nashville: Southwestern Publish- 
ing House, 1895), pp. 280-87. 
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One of his assistant provosts, a Mr. W. S. Sharp, liked the oath idea. He 
fell into the profitable habit of sending federal troops out to round up as 
many civilians as they could assemble. Then Sharp proffered the harried 
Kentuckians the Union oath, with a charge ranging from $1.00 to $25 each 
for the privilege of swearing, according to the amount of money the civilian 
had on him. Sharp cared nothing that many of those his dragnets caught 
had already sworn the oath many times. Sharp's efforts made his bank ac- 
count swell. But it disgruntled Kentucky’s Unionists, whose patriotic ideal- 
ism revolted at his mercenary tactics. Indeed, a future governor of that 
state withdrew his name from the Unionist ballot in disgust at Sharp’s use 
of the oath test. 

Kentucky patriots protested to Congress about this practice. Nothing, 
apparently, was done except that Lincoln ordered Boyle to confine arrests 
to those cases where good cause existed." 

More publicized still were the oath evasions attendant upon Butler's oc- 
cupation of New Orleans. This spectacular officer overturned the whole 
political and social life of that city and its environs with his oath require- 
ments. He ordered all who refused the oath to be registered as “enemies to 
the United States.” By their self-confession of treason (refusal to swear), 
they then faced exile into Rebel lines. Thousands of Louisianians wished 
to stay outside Confederate territory, yet refused the Union oath. Their 
only hope was to get military passes for Union areas where Butler's rules 
did not hold sway. But passes meant oaths—unless—one could buy a pass. 

Butler's immediate staff found the answer. Apparently with their chief's 
recognizance, they initiated a thriving business in illicit passes and pro- 
tection papers, reaping large sums from nonjurors who had the funds to 
escape the consequences of their refusals to swear. What a Rebel army 
newspaper called “the powerful aid of the almighty dollar” proved ade- 
quate to relieve them. 

Different in scale but similar in purpose were the “fines” which Union 
General Negley imposed upon civilians his provosts arrested in mid-Ten- 
nessee. Negley’s provost made a good thing of frequent roundups of civil- 
ians, who pledged their innocence of crime and displayed certificates of 
loyalty oaths they had already taken. The provost disregarded these sup- 
posedly sacred protection certificates and imposed fines ranging from 
$5.00 to $200 upon his hapless victims.” 

There were still other ways for determined Southerners to evade the pro- 
vost’s oath requirement, and ingenious individuals, faced with swearing 


18 The War of the Rebellion: A Compilation of the Official Records of the Union and 


Confederate Armies (Washington: Government Printing Office, 1880-1901), Ser. 
II, Vol. 4, pp. 380-81; U.S. Congress, House Committee on Elections, Digest of 
Election Cases . . . from 1865 to 1871 . . . (Washington: Government Printing Of- 
fice, 1870?), pp. 358-59. 
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or disaster, rarely scrupled at using them. A Nashville widow, whose late 
husband had once been a Postmaster General of the United States, faced 
exile into Confederate lines because of her determined nonjuring. She 
brooded over the problem of supporting her young child and herself 
among strangers. Then she realized that the Union provost who had sen- 
tenced her to exile was familiar to her, was the husband of an old friend of 
happier pre-war years. 

In bygone days the two women had corresponded regularly, writing 
freely of common secession sympathies and antipathies to Northern aboli- 
tionists. The Nashville woman had saved all her friend’s letters. Now she 
used them to blackmail her former friend’s husband. 

“I notice,” she wrote to the provost, “that your wife was once pro- 
Southern, but doubtless she has become converted. I think, unless the news 
gets out of this, that she may remain equally zealous in the Union cause.” 

The barbed thrust found its mark; the news did not “get out.” And the 
desperate Tennessee lady, who had found it necessary to resort to black- 
mail in order to live unsworn to a cause in which she did not believe, 
achieved successful ends whatever the means. She lived out the war in her 
Nashville home.” 

Bribery and blackmail were not the only means to evade loyalty tests. 
Determined nonjurors often knew an accommodating neighbor who had 
taken the oath. A nonjuring Mississippi family had to abandon their home 
on Union army orders. They left all their considerable property in the name 
of a Unionist friend (“an old beau of Momma’s”) and were sure he would 
protect it for them. A Tennessee girl recalled a neighbor who had openly 
taken the oath in order to get protection “which we are very glad to have, 
.. che carries letters. . .gets passes for Ma, and has the wood hauled. . . . 
It is a mutual accommodation, and satisfies all parties.” But this devoted 
daughter of the South could not resist venting her deep antipathy to any- 
one who had proved false to the cause of Dixie: “I give him some hard 
cuts, though, about people taking the oath.” Nor could another likeable 
young Southern woman refrain from exulting when an oath-bound neigh- 
bor lost property to Federal army looters, despite the protection her oath 
entitled her to. “Yankee soldiers stole a good deal from Widow Hilde- 
brand’s,” the girl recorded, “but she had taken the oath, and I don’t care 
much.” War and loyalty-testing were coarsening the moral fibre of Ameri- 
cans,?! 

Although there were ways to get around Union loyalty tests, evasion 
sometimes proved to be a dangerous game. Incorruptible Union troops and 


20 Mrs. Aaron Brown to Col. J. G. Parkhurst, January 27, 1865, Parkhurst Papers (MSS, 
Duke University, Durham, N.C.). 
21 Katherine Polk Hale, “Recollections of Life in the Southern Confederacy,” and 


entries for May 7, July 2, 1862, in Kate Carney’s Diary (MSS, Southern Historical 
Coll., University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill). 
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Southern Unionists kept wary watch on too lenient occupation officers. 
Union League organizations flourished in every occupied area, and their 
watchdog committees were vigilant in their efforts to insure a requisite 
harshness in occupation policy. Fort Scott, Kansas, for instance, harbored 
hundreds of civilians who had fled from divided Arkansas and Missouri. 
Union officers there treated all with rather equal respect, an attitude which 
made the local Union League furious. The terrors of border life had pushed 
charity and forebearance into discard, in this land which had known the 
heavy hand of John Brown. Angry civilian Unionists circulated anony- 
mous warnings to Southern civilians and too lenient Northern officers 
alike, warning of vigilante action if they did not leave town. The threats 
were often effective.”” 

If threats failed, loyalty-conscious Unionists had resort to the solid pha- 
lanx of Radical Republicans in Congress who assumed the mantle of 
keepers of the nation’s loyalty-conscience. Senators Ben Wade of Ohio or 
Charles Sumner of Massachusetts, Representative John Potter of Wiscon- 
sin or Thad Stevens of Pennsylvania were always receptive to allegations, 
from any source, which imputed the loyalty of a Union official. Wade 
heard that McClellan’s provost and military governor at Norfolk, Virginia, 
were dangerously familiar with traitors, favoring rich secessionists over 
good Unionists, failing to require loyalty oaths as prerequisites for passes 
and protection papers, and neglecting to insist upon loyalty tests as re- 
quirements for voting and holding local office. “In short,” the complainant 
wrote Wade, “no convert can be made to the Union.” This kind of accu- 
sation provided ammunition for the savage attacks which Republican po- 
litical leaders maintained against McClellan in Congress and in the public 
press. 

A less spectacular case involved a Union provost, a colonel of Pennsy]- 
vania volunteers, on occupation duty near Key West, Florida. A Missouri- 
based Federal officer complained that civilians in his command secured 
passes from sinister “higher authorities.” Women especially, he noted bit- 
terly, secured passes with little difficulty and used their freedom to buy 
arms for Confederate guerrillas. Negro troops in Union military service 
often were particularly observant about how their white officers behaved 
with white Southerners. “A colored-man heart . . . is a fair synonym for a 
loyal heart,” was the way one white commander of a colored regiment de- 
scribed how his troops felt about their former masters. And these troops 
“, .. watched their officers vigilantly, and even suspiciously, to detect any 


22 Wiley Britton, Memoirs of the Rebellion on the Border, 1863 (Chicago: Cushing, 
Thomas & Co., 1882), pp. 406-7. 

23 C. R. Aulit to Wade, June 24, 1862, Benjamin Wade Papers, MSS, Library of Con- 
gress, Washington, D.C.). For a similar accusation against Buell, see J. Cutler 
Andrews, The North Reports the Civil War ( [Pittsburgh]: University of Pittsburgh 
Press, ©1955), pp. 286-87. 
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disposition towards compromise.” It was not easy for Union officers to steer 
a middle course between tyranny and laxity over the conquered civilians 
they ruled.* 

It was less easy when politics mixed with loyalty policies. McClellan was 
a favored whipping-boy for Radical Republican politicians, who chose to 
blame his military setbacks on sinister pro-Southerners they alleged he 
favored. McClellan, of course, was a Democrat and was to be that party’s 
presidential candidate in 1864, but as early as 1862 he had a reputation as a 
mild loyalty-enforcer. What angered many of his more ardent junior offi- 
cers was his predilection for accepting the oath of any Southerner who of- 
fered it. Once sworn, a Southern civilian seemed to McClellan as trust- 
worthy as any Northerner. His troops joked about his failing. One of his 
provosts captured a rattlesnake, pondered its fate, and, in imitation of his 
chief's weakness, told his men to “swear it, and let it go.” 

Missouri Union occupiers and Unionist state government made their 
loyalty tests not merely a well-designed apparatus to prevent Rebels from 
voting or holding office, but also a potent partisan tool which several po- 
litical factions among the Unionists learned how to wield against each 
other. The Blair family machine, for instance, found bitter opposition to 
their entrenched political power from Radical Republican newcomers who 
ejected Blair supporters from the polls. The Union army became embroiled 
in this partisan stew when individual provosts marshal lent their authority 
and troops to favored local factions. By the end of 1863, Missouri's constitu- 
tion had received multiple amendments which required citizens to swear 
that they had not committed any of eighty-six acts in order to vote, hold 
public office, preach, teach, or conduct a business or profession. Similar 
situations in Tennessee, West Virginia, and Louisiana kept the loyalty pots 
boiling from the forced feed of political fuel. 

Another division among Northerners which the loyalty tests stressed was 
the traditional rivalry between regular and temporary officers. Few regu- 
lars administered loyalty policies with any but routine energies. But the 
“political officers,” whose rapid promotions embittered the hearts of pro- 
fessional soldiers, were much more apt to make loyalty crusades part of 
their well-publicized strategy and tactics in the South. Many regular offi- 
cers on the staffs of Generals Don Carlos and Ben Butler disapproved of 
their chiefs’ propensities for widespread loyalty testing. Many of the prov- 
osts who permitted Southerners to obtain travel permits and protection pa- 
pers without oaths were regular officers who were ashamed of the roles 
they were forced to play. 


24 T. W. W. Eidener to Stanton, April 1, 1864, Turner-Baker Papers (MSS, Record 
Group 94, National Archives, Washington, D.C.); Britton, op. cit., p. 366; Thomas 
W. Higginson, Army Life in a Black Regiment (Boston & New York: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., 1900), pp. 149-50. 7 
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Still another decisive role the loyalty program played developed when 
military policy conflicted with political. In addition to military officers in 
command of an area, Lincoln and Congress commissioned all kinds of im- 
provised policy-makers to supplement their work. In Tennessee, for ex- 
ample, the military commander found that a civilian military governor had 
parallel functions and conflicting powers with his own and that state-ap- 
pointed military boards also had a say. All were interested in promoting 
as much loyalty as possible; all had different ideas on when and how to do 
it. In one instance General Buell promised the residents of Belle Meade, 
Tennessee, that they need fear no arrests as long as the many returned 
Rebel soldiers among them remained peaceable. But the day after this pro- 
nouncement, the military governor, Andrew Johnson, sent out troops he 
controlled; they arrested scores of the people Buell had promised could re- 
main in peace. Buell’s officers wanted to invade Johnson’s headquarters 
to teach him a lesson, but wiser counsel prevailed. Loyalty was a two- 
edged sword, doubly dangerous because one of the sides was labeled 
“politics.” 

Clever Southerners, recognizing that different Union officers held vary- 
ing standards of loyalty, engaged in sharp games, often with great risks, in 
playing off one officer against another. A Mississippi woman was deter- 
mined to get protection for her plantation, now inside Federal lines near 
besieged Vicksburg. She went to General John A. McClernand, who de- 
manded to know where her family was. She had to confess that her two sons 
were in the Rebel army. “Then, madam,” the general decided, “to get pro- 
tection you must take the oath.” She unhesitatingly replied: “I will starve 
first.” To which the officer replied: “Then, madam, go home and starve; 
you cannot get protection.” The resourceful woman shopped around 
among other Union officers. Her dignified demeanor and “the awing [sic] 
glance of her fierce black eyes” finally evoked the coveted paper without 
the hated oath. Then Vicksburg fell to the Yankees, and all papers had to 
be renewed by new commanders. The woman held her course, refused the 
oath even when General N. J. T. Dana threatened her with prison for re- 
fusing, and, aided by feminine friends who flattered a susceptible Union 
provost out of an oathless protection paper, kept her home and freedom. 

Southern women played an important part in this sectional game of out- 
witting the occupying Federals. When the men of a family refused the 
oath, their women sometimes secretly took it, in order to keep their families 
alive, for only those who had sworn were able to buy food in many locali- 
ties. “We have long since ceased to expect to buy,” mourned an unrepent- 
ant secessionist woman. The Union oath, for thousands of women less ar- 


25 Hyman, op. cit., chaps. 2, 7-12; Elisabeth Harding to General Harding, July 24, 


1862, Harding-Jackson Papers (MSS, Southern Historical Coll., University of North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill). 
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dent in the cause of Dixie, provided an easy way of loosening constricting 
prohibitions. 

Almost always, a civilian in Union occupation areas could, if determined 
to remain unsworn, evade the consequences of nonjuring by obtaining the 
cooperation of a sworn neighbor, or of a friendly army officer or through 
political “pull” receive special dispensation. Even in Tennessee, a notorious 
center of stern Unionist policy, adept Southerners imported reaping and 
mowing machines, scarce salt, flour, and other necessities, through the 
kindness of oath-sworn friends. And in some occupied communities, un- 
sworn civilians actually drew straws to choose some among their number to 
take the Yankee oath, and thus become able to buy, sell, and travel in the 
interests of the whole group, the majority of which remained unsworn. 
Ironically, some unrepentant Rebels found that the best way to rid them- 
selves of Unionists they disliked, or of Northern officers they feared, was to 
accuse their enemies of disloyalty to the Union and softness towards them- 
selves! It was so easy—an anonymous note, a whisper to a provost about in- 
discreet associations or confessed leniency towards Rebels often sufficed. 
At a time when each man feared his neighbor, scruples against such vicious 
conduct went awry. 

Even such clever duplicity faced unpredictable elements of chance 
when one provost succeeded another. The new officer normally renewed 
all passes and oath certificates and in the process uncovered subterfuges 
and irregularities his predecessor had connived in or innocently permitted. 
Grant removed one provost, General Henry Price, from command in Ken- 
tucky, on charges that Price had been too soft towards the civilians in his 
jurisdiction. Price refused to take disgrace without resistance. He defended 
his past policy as one designed to improve the attitudes of the Kentuckians 
towards the Federal government, and of suppressing a ruinous guerrilla 
warfare which had decimated the counties he had commanded. His suc- 
cessor, according to Price, was resurrecting the phantom of rebellion by his 
harshness, arbitrary arrests, and refusal to recognize Price’s oath certifi- 
cates. “He had,” Price charged, “sent under guard . . . quiet and peaceable 
citizens who have taken the oath of allegiance and actually banished them 
to Canada.” Grant was too busy at Cold Harbor to investigate this situa- 
tion. 

There were many such incidents when the predilections of one provost 
superseded that of another. For the Southerners concerned, each change 
meant an anxious waiting period while a stranger decided their fates and 
the reliability of their oaths. With each new provost came complex issues 
of the validity of protection papers, of travel permits, of food quotas, and 
of political privileges. It was a great gamble, and the stakes were always 


26 Horace S. Fulkerson, A Civilian’s Recollections of the War between the States (P. L. 
Rainwater, ed.; Baton Rouge: O. Claitor, 1939), pp. 171-75. 
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high for the men and women whom fate made pawns in the national game 
of loyalty.”” 

Because some Southerners resorted to deceit in loyalty matters, many 
Northerners concluded that all Rebels’ oaths were valueless. A New Yorker 
on provost duty in Louisiana, repelled by the hypocritical greed of many 
civilians he was supposed to convert to loyalty, described his reaction: 


You can’t imagine the pestiforous character of the rebels in this section . . . 
meanness, hypocrisy, and insolence; truckling to us as we advance; with baited 
breath and hang dog demeanor approaching an officer to beg a pitiful protection 
from the Government they despise and spit on. . . . No sooner has our rear guard 
passed them than they reassume the vocation of guerrillas.® 


Federal provosts hated especially being “taken in” by oath-sworn South- 
erners. The provost guard of Sherman’s troops in Tennessee made friends 
with a young civilian couple whose farm, near the Union barracks, boasted 
the protection paper which meant that the owners had sworn the required 
test of loyalty. One spring day in 1863, the farmer invited the Yankee pro- 
vosts on a turkey hunt. Instead of game birds, the host meant the Yankee 
guests to be the targets, for he had connived with Confederate guerrillas to 
ambush the trusting soldiers. 

As things worked out the ambushing party was too weak; the Union 
soldiers repelled the attack and then considered what should be the fate 
of their untrustworthy, oath-taking friend. Some demanded that they lynch 
his on the spot, but enough decried this to send him to prison, while the 
disappointed lynchers derived some satisfaction from burning the infor- 
mer’s home to the ground. His wife, party to the deception, fled to the 
Southern lines. His father, who was not involved in the plot, suffered re- 
vocation of his protection and travel permits. Soon after, the imprisoned 
man escaped, just before the military court convened which would have 
tried him for violating his loyalty oath.” 

He was lucky to escape in time. Union military courts had little patience 
with oath-violators. Many loyalty oath forms bore the statement that auto- 
matic death sentences awaited those who violated its terms. Wherever 
Federal forces found guerrillas, spies, or saboteurs who possessed Union 
oath certificates, the rattle of the firing squad, or the softer but no less 
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deadly rasp of the gallow’s rope, marked a final end to perjurers’ careers. 
Few Federal soldiers worried over the ethical problem of perjury. They 
were determined, however, that civilians whom they let live in the rear of 
Union armies because of loyalty-testing policies should not strike them foul 
blows. 
2 oS 2 

An unanticipated dividend resulting from four years of war and wide- 
spread perjury, was that Radical Republicans employed the fact of Con- 
federate oath violations and evasions as a basic argument for a vindictive 
reconstruction program. Radical spokesmen vigorously “waving the bloody 
shirt” asserted that wartime deceit in Dixie meant that the Presidential re- 
construction scheme, based on a simple oath of future loyalty, could not 
insure the postwar fidelity of the South or the safety of freed Negroes and 
white Unionists. As the Reverend Henry Dexter importuned a Boston con- 
gregation soon after Lincoln’s assassination: 


You would put them [the defeated Southerners} on their most solemn oath of 
allegiance, would you? Yes, and what good would that do with men with whom 
perjury has been for four years the habit of daily life? There are no words of 
solemn swearing before the most high God which they have not already trampled 
into the mire of their infamous treachery. . . . Insult not God nor man with talk 
of more oaths from these persons.*° 


Such generalizations, repeated with infinite variation but consistent em- 
phasis by an energetic corps of Republican orators, editors, and legislators, 
succeeded in convincing even such moderate Northerners as New York's 
George Templeton Strong that “. . . a parole and an amnesty . . . oath can- 
not be expected to transmute ruffians and bullies into civilized Christians 
and gentlemen all at once.”*! Charges of Southern faithlessness because 
of past deceptions in loyalty oaths, played a large part in achieving Repub- 
lican victory at the polls from 1866 until Cleveland’s administration and 
did not fade out of the Republican campaign picture until the mutual exer- 
tion of North and South in the Spanish-American War made such asper- 
sions obsolete.** What remained in American life from this unhealthy 
canker of the loyalty oath issue, was best expressed in 1865 in the indignant 
retort of a moderate St. Louis Republican to a Radical assertion that the 
oaths of all past Rebels, indeed, of all Southerners, were of no value. “Con- 
template for a moment the statement on which . . : [the Radical Republi- 
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cans’] whole scheme rests,” he urged, “that is, that no rebel can possibly re- 
form. That when he takes the most solemn oaths he cannot be believed! 
That all such declarations are hypocritical.” Warming to his theme, this 
partisan pleader then came to the heart of the issue: 


If it has been discovered that four or five millions of the people of the United 
States have become . . . so corrupt that when they offer to renew their allegiance 
they cannot be trusted . . . What assurances have we that the residue of our 
population may not ere long fall into the same category? 


His question is not yet answered. 


33S. T. Grover (pseud.), An Original Republican, Remarks on the Existing Rebellion 
(St. Louis: The Dispatch Office, 1865), pp. 13-18. 
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THIS DEPARTMENT IS DESIGNED as an open forum for researchers and readers 
of Civil War History for questions on, and discussions of, phases of the 
Great Conflict and its personnel. It also features newly discovered or un- 
recorded sidelights of the war. Contributions are invited; address Notes 
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QUERIES 


No. 32—Confederate Dead at Gettysburg: 

I have visited the Gettysburg Battlefield and Cemetery, but saw no 
markers on the field to indicate where the Southern dead were buried. 
Some reader can probably tell me: What happened to the Confederate 
dead at Gettysburg? Did Lee’s Army bury any of their dead before re- 
treating? Was there any systematic burial of those who fell within or near 
the Federal lines as, for example, during Pickett’s charge? Were the Con- 
federate dead removed from the field for final interment elsewhere? 

Fred Landon 


No. 33—What Were Montague R. Leverson’s War Services? 

In June, 1878, Montague R. Leverson, a ranchman in Colorado, wrote 
Secretary of the Interior Carl Schurz and commented that his letter should 
be entitled to serious attention “by reason of my services during the war 
( declared by the Hon. C. F. Adams to have been ‘worth an Army corps’) 

Query: Can anyone tell me just what Leverson did to become en- 
titled to such praise? 


P. J. Rasch 
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No. 34—General Lee’s Three Stars 
Field officers of the Confederate States’ Army wore stars on their collars 
to denote their rank: one star for a Major, two for a Lieutenant Colonel, 
and three for a Colonel. All general officers, regardless of grade, wore 
smaller stars surrounded by a double wreath. Query: Why do so many 
photographs and drawings of General Lee show him wearing three large 
stars, the insignia of a Confederate Colonel? He had that rank, by brevet, in 
the U. S. Army but never in the CSA. 
Robert E. Connor 


No. 35—Some Remaining Questions on the Andrews Raid: 

Few incidents of the Civil War won such widespread interest, both 
North and South, as the so-called Andrews Raid and the great stolen-loco- 
motive chase through Georgia in April, 1862. Most of the survivors on 
either side felt compelled at one time or another to write in abundant de- 
tail their recollections of the raid and its aftermath. This unusually thor- 
ough reporting of common experiences, however conflicting at a number of 
points supplemented by the wealth of material developed by independent 
students of the Civil War, makes a very considerable body of writings of 
the utmost historical value. But there are still many questions unanswered 
and many details unexplained. Unpublished letters and documents may 
still be stored away, or held in the collections of Civil War collectors; hence 
this series of questions. 

Information beyond that to be found in my recently published Wild 
Train and help on any of the following aspects of the history of both raiders 
and pursuers will be greatly appreciated if sent to me care of Random 
House, 457 Madison Avenue, New York 22, or directly to me at Turkey Hill 
Road, Green Farms, Connecticut. Original letters or other fragile material 
of value will be handled carefully and returned promptly after photocopy- 
ing. When possible, spare photocopies will be returned with the orginials 
to save further wear of these through over-handling. Queries: 

1. Raider D. A. Dorsey reported J. J. Andrews as saying that he was a 
prewar visitor to or resident of Ross County, Ohio, where he knew a singing 
master called Newt Bookwalter (or Buchwalder ). Can anyone furnish evi- 
dence that the raid leader, Andrews, ever lived in Chillicothe or elsewhere 
in Ross County, or supply information on Bookwalter? 

2. The man who called himself James J. Andrews had a wartime com- 
mercial partner in the South named Whiteman or Whiteside, described 
meagerly in existing records as a merchant of Nashville and Chattanooga, 
and as a witness at the trials. Another close wartime associate of Andrews 
was William A. Berry, a Confederate supporter, originally of Flemings- 
burg, Kentucky, later in the saddlery business at Nashville. Can anyone 
supply date and place of birth of either of these, confirmed full name, date 
and place of marriage, details of earlier and later business careers, names of 
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present day descendants, and leads towards letters, photographs or other 
records? 

3. Can details of Robert Buffum’s participation in the prewar Kansas 
trouble be documented? 

4. Can confirmation be found for the reported under-cover reconnais- 
sance of Fort Donelson by Andrews in January, 1862? 

5. Four of Andrews’ Flemingsburg, Kentucky, associates or confidants 
were hotelkeeper J. B. “Brack” Johnson, Daniel S. McGavic, J. H. Moore, 
and Judge W. A. Cord. Can anyone furnish letters or records of these men 
throwing light on their knowledge of Andrews? 

6. Can detailed information be supplied on Corporal James Pike’s solo 
Whitesbury-to-luka mission down the Tennessee in October, 1863? 

7. Do present day descendants exist of the railroad and ordnance ma- 
chinists recruited in New York and Philadelphia in 1861 by Anthony Mur- 
phy and taken by him to Atlanta? 

8. Was any recorded comment on the raid and its participants left by 
the wartime proprietors of the Louisville Hotel at Louisville, Kentucky, or 
the City Hotel at Nashville, or by Lt. Col. Stephen Harriman Long, who 
laid out the Western & Atlanta Railroad, (died 1863)? 

9. Can leads be furnished towards existing letters, photographs, manu- 
scripts, or other records of D. A. Dorsey (apart from Palmer Collection, 
Western Reserve Historical Association); William A. Pittenger, (apart 
from his several books ); James J. Andrews, (apart from the McGavic “will” 
letter, and the letter of December 6, 1861, used in Wild Train); J. A. Wil- 
son, (apart from his book and newspaper pieces); W. W. Brown, (apart 
from the long manuscript now in Toledo Public Library); J. R. Porter, 
William Bensinger, Jacob Parrott, (once of Kenton, Ohio); William Red- 
dick, James F. Sarratt, (once of Steubenville, Ohio), and Stephen B. Por- 
ter, (post-war editor of the Columbus Dispatch)? 

10. Can anyone supply wartime or near-wartime photographs of Raiders 
John Wollam, of Jackson, Ohio, later of Topeka, Kansas; Samuel Robert- 
son, originally of Bourneville, Ohio; Samuel Llewellyn, Co. I, 33rd Ohio 
Volunteers, and James Smith, Co. I, 2nd Ohio Volunteers? 

11. Can names and addresses be furnished of present-day descendants— 
direct or collateral—of Wollam, Robertson, Llewellyn, Smith, and of their 
fellow raiders Marion A. Ross, Champaign County and Antioch, Ohio; 
George D. Wilson, possibly born in Warren County, once of Cincinnati; 
P. G. Shadrach, born Somerset, Pennsylvania; John M. Scott, Findlay, Ohio; 
Samuel Slavens, enlisted at Portsmouth, Ohio; widow, Rachel, lived for 
some years near Wakefield, Ohio; William H. Campbell, once of Saline- 
ville, Ohio; Mark Wood, British-born, died at Toledo in 1866; John Reed 
Porter, died at McComb, Ohio, 1923; Daniel Allen Dorsey, lived, among 
other places, at Kearney, Nebraska, and Enid, Oklahoma; Martin J. Haw- 
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kins, died at Quincy, Illinois, 1886, leaving a daughter, Mrs. D. B. Higgins; 
William H. Reddick, born Locustgrove, Ohio, died at Letts, lowa, 1903; 
Robert Buffum, believed born at Salem, Massachusetts, died Auburn, New 
York, 1871; William Bensinger, born Wayne County, Ohio, died at Mc- 
Comb, Ohio, 1918; and Elihu H. Mason, died Pemberville, Ohio, in 1896? 
Also of Jeff Cain, White Smith and Oliver W. Hardin, Georgians of the 
pursuing party; James Pike, one-time Texas Ranger and later of 4th Ohio 
Volunteer Cavalry, born Leesburg, Ohio; David Fry, died Greeneville, 
Tennessee, August 21, 1872; Elizabeth J. Layton, Fleming and Mason 
counties, Kentucky; Nancy Baxter, Flemingsburg, Kentucky, wartime 
bride of Vermonter Julius Herrick; Kate Wallingford, Flemingsburg, mar- 
ried Ira Grover of Indiana during the war; Richard Alfred Shadrach, once 
of Waveland, Indiana, brother of executed raider; Colonel Oliver Jones, 
sheriff in Atlanta in 1862; Mrs. Margaret J. Powell, Findlay, Ohio, sister of 
Raider John Scott; General William Nelson, born Maysville, Kentucky, 
1825, died Louisville, 1862; Kate Warne and George Bangs, with Allen 
Pinkerton at Cincinnati in 1861; Alexander S. Berryhill and Anson G. Mc- 
Cook, 2nd Ohio Volunteers; Colonel John B. Turchin (1I.V. Turchinoff), 
19th Illinois, and Major General Frank Cheatham, CSA? 

12. Do any transcripts exist—complete or partial—of the proceedings of 
the Confederate trials of Andrews and the other raiders at Chattanooga and 
Knoxville in the spring of 1862? 

13. Can anyone supply reports, official or unofficial, of meetings held 
and decisions taken in Richmond in May and June, 1862, by Jefferson 
Davis and others of the Confederate Government leading to authorization 
for execution of Andrews, Campbell, and the six Union soldiers at Atlanta 
in June of that year? 

14. Do letters or unofficial reports exist concerning the rescue by Lt. 
Commander A. F. Crosman, of the Federal Gunboat Somerset, who picked 
up Wilson and Wood after their escape trip down the Chattahoochee and 
Apalachicola rivers to the Gulf? 

15. Can present day descendants be found, or relevant papers supplied, 
of the Ohio soldiers Frank Mills, Frank J. Hawkins, J. W. Holliday, Alex- 
ander Surles and B. F. Durbin? These men are reported to have accom- 
panied Andrews on the first abortive attempt to cut the W. & A. line in 
March, 1862. 

16. Dorsey was supposed to have had a wife who left him; Knight, a 
mountain girl much taken with him on his escape trip with Brown; and 
James J. Andrews may have known belles of Nashville and Atlanta, as well 
as those of Flemingsburg, Kentucky, in 1861 and early 1862. Can reliable 
evidence be found for any of this? 

17. Six Confederate officers connected with the imprisonment, trials 
and execution of the raiders at one time or another were Generals Danville 
Leadbetter, E. Kirby Smith, and John Morgan, a Kentuckian, Colonel Clai- 
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burne (not Pat Cleburn ), Lt. Colonel J. B. Bibb, 33rd Alabama Volunteers, 
president of the Knoxville courtmartial, and J. F. Breton, Adjutant to Kirby 
Smith. Did any of these men leave useful comments on Pittenger’s conduct 
at the trials, their impressions of Andrews or other raiders, or any aspect 
of the affair not now on record? This would include word from Governor J. 
E. Brown, of Georgia, or any member of the Confederate Government at 
Richmond on the question of proceeding or not proceeding with the exe- 
cutions at Atlanta. 

18. Can any information be found on the reported prewar experiences of 
George D. Wilson as a leather worker, and Martin Hawkins as a member 
of a traveling circus? 

19. Did Thomas Y. Park of Chattanooga leave any more detailed ac- 
count of the capture of Andrews than that used by Frank Moody Gregg in 
his The Andrews Raiders and can anyone offer information on the location 
of Gregg’s papers and library which was dispersed after his death in East 
Haven, Connecticut, in 1935? 

20. Can anything more than newspaper mention, or the raider’s own ac- 
counts, be found to supply details of the reported several meetings of Lin- 
coln with members of the raiding party? 

21. Pittenger wrote some or all of the first book in 1863 while staying at 
the “Hygean Home” operated by Dr. Russell Thacher Trall, a hydropathic 
physician at Warnersville, Berks County, Pennsylvania. Did Trall, born in 
Connecticut and for many years a resident of New York, or his aides leave 
any record of their impressions of Pittenger? 

22. From 1864 to 1889 William Pittenger served as a Methodist Episco- 
pal minister in Minerva, Massillon, Cadiz, and Mount Vernon, Ohio, and 
Woodbury, Vineland, Burlington, Princeton, Bordentown, and Haddon- 
field, New Jersey. During the latter ministries he taught dramatic literature 
and elocution at the National School of Elocution and Oratory in Phila- 
delphia at various times. Did any of his parishioners or students during 
those years leave endorsements or criticisms of him after the beginning of 
the Dorsey and Knight attacks on his integrity? 

23. By one account the parents of J. J. Andrews went from the present- 
day area of Weirton, West Virginia, to Southwestern Missouri in the years 
immediately preceding the war; by another possibility they may have been 
natives and life-long residents of Finland or Sweden and never saw 
America. Can any trace of them be found in the West Virginia, Missouri or 
other areas? 

24. Raider Alf Wilson’s account of his adventure-studded escape with 
Mark Wood by canoe and raft down the Chattahoochee and Apalachicola 
rivers to the Gulf was first published in 1880; Mark Twain’s Huckleberry 
Finn in 1884. Clemens’ inspiration needed little priming from any source, 
but can it be established that he had read The Adventures of Alf Wilson 
before sending Huck and Jim down the Mississippi? 
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25. Can detailed information be given on how the three sons of Samuel 
and Rachel Slavens eventually made out? 

26. Can anyone offer additional evidence or leads towards evidence on 
the actual origin and identity of the man who turned up in Flemingsburg, 
Kentucky in 1859, and casually took the name of James J. Andrews from a 
local attorney’s sign? 

Charles O’Neill 


NOTES 


Hunting Out Bull Run Battle Records: 

In order to more accurately mark the respective battle positions of the 
Armies engaged and to effectively interpret the area, Francis F. Wilshin, 
Superintendent of Manassas National Battlefield Park, Manassas, Virginia, 
is scouring the country for hidden material respecting the two great battles. 
The approaching centennial of the Civil War will spotlight the area. It is 
within easy reach of great centers of population and it is expected that the 
stream of visitors—as well as serious students and writers—will be greatly 
increased. At the site of the Park were fought two of the great battles of the 
war—First Bull Run, (or Manassas, in the South), on July 21, 1861, and 
Second Bull Run on August 28-30, 1862. The signal Confederate victory at 
the second battle paved the way for Lee’s first invasion of the North, on a 


road that led to Antietam. Primary interests in fugitive materials include 
maps, contemporary, including plans, sketches and diagrams; manuscript 
letters and diaries descriptive of the battle. Anyone having knowledge of 
such original source materials, including their availability by donation or 
for photostatic reproduction, is asked to advise Superintendent Wilshin. 


Stonewall Jackson Memorial and Shrine: 

Some three years ago Stonewall Jackson Memorial, Incorporated—a vol- 
untary, non-profit organization—acquired the house in which Jackson lived 
while a Professor at Virginia Military Institute, Lexington, Virginia; the 
only home the great Confederate General ever owned. Converted into a 
memorial and shrine to the memory of Jackson, the admission-free home 
has welcomed an average of more than 1,000 each month since it was 
opened—each year showing an increased attendance. The patriotic group 
which has backed—and to a very large extent financed—the project has 
plans to make the place a study-center as well as a memorial, and to that 
end is building up a library and manuscript collection centered on the 
Civil War in general and on Stonewall Jackson in particular. 

The Memorial has acquired nearly 150 original Jackson letters, by far the 
largest single collection; letters written by Mrs. Jackson; and a great mass 
of collateral and related manuscripts and documents. All printed books 
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and pamphlets are being acquired in order to make the Memorial of prac- 
tical use as a great central repository for the historic materials, and to make 
available in one place letters, documents, records, books, and pamphlets 
needed by students and writers. The search for original Stonewall Jackson 
letters has been stepped up by the offer of a substantial contribution by an 
anonymous donor if, during the period between Jackson's birthdays on 
January 21, 1957, and 1958, the Memorial can come into possession of 
twenty additional original Jackson letters. This is a difficult task to under- 
take—the famous Confederate was not a prolific letter-writer, and some 
authorities are of the opinion that not more than 250 or 300 of his letters 
are still in existence. But under the leadership of President Jay W. Johns, of 
Charlottesville, the Memorial will undertake to earn that contribution. 

In addition to its work at Lexington, the Memorial organization has set 
on foot a program of establishing Stonewall Jackson Memorial Funds in 
each of the Southern States; the funds to be provided by State appropri- 
ation. Alabama, West Virginia, and other States have by legislative enact- 
ment appropriated $20,000 each and provided for Trustees to administer 
the fund—the benefits of the fund to accrue only to citizens of the State 
making the appropriation. As recited in the suggested bill submitted to the 
various States “the purpose of this fund is to memorialize that great Ameri- 
can and Confederate General, Stonewall Jackson, through a program 
initiated by Stonewall Jackson Memorial, Incorporated, including both 
essay contests and scholarships.” 


Civil War Round Tables: 

The newly organized Civil War Round Table at Cleveland, Ohio, held a 
preliminary meeting of ten Civil War buffs on November 20, 1956, but it 
was not until January 8 that an organization meeting was held. It was ad- 
dressed by attorney George Farr, Jr., on “Civil Law in the Confederacy.” 
Kenneth S. Grant—long-time member of the Chicago CWRT, was named 
as President, George Farr, Jr. as Vice-President, and John W. Cullen as Sec- 
retary. Preston Rutter addressed the second meeting on February 19. Bruce 
Catton, author, editor, Pulitzer prize-winner, and noted Civil War author- 
ity has been scheduled as the March speaker. 

The Lincoln-Civil War Society of Philadelphia made its third Bronze 
Plaque award to Kenneth P. Williams, author of Lincoln Finds a General, 
at its annual Lincoln’s birthday dinner, February 12th. Dr. Williams’ sub- 
ject was General Halleck, who, Dr. Williams finds, is still quite useful as a 
whipping boy for Civil War historians. A week later, on February 20, Dr. 
R. Gerald McMurtry, Director of the Lincoln National Life Foundation, 
met with members of the Society at the Union League Club; Lincoln was 
the subject of his address. The January meeting was held at the Blumhaven 
Library and Gallery, honoring member Herman Blum on his birthday. 
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Guest speakers were General U. S. Grant III, who received a memento 
from Mayor Richardson Dilworth, and Dr. Percy Powell, Manuscript Di- 
vision, Library of Congress. Dr. Powell told the fascinating story of the 
personal papers of Abraham Lincoln given the national library by Robert 
T. Lincoln, and of his own experience in cataloguing and classifying the 
thousands of documents and preparing them for the “great unveiling” on 
July 26, 1947—just twenty-one years after the death of the donor. 


Death of General Garnett—A Civil War Vignette: 
(By Phil Conley, Charleston, West Virginia ) 

In this age of atomic and hydrogen bombs we have come to think that 
war means total destruction, no quarter asked or expected, and no con- 
sideration for non-combatants. Not so in the Civil War, when ethics and 
chivalry were often practiced. A fine illustration of this practice of a by- 
gone age occurred in the early summer of 1861. 

Confederate Brigadier General Robert S. Garnett was ordered to North- 
western Virginia to relieve Colonel George A. Porterfield, who had suffered 
defeat in the first land battle of the war, fought at Philippi, (West) Vir- 
ginia on June 3, 1861. When Garnett arrived on the scene of his command, 
with about four thousand Confederate troops, he proceeded to fortify 
Laurel Hill and Rich Mountain. Federal Brigadier General W. S. Rosecrans 
moved against Rich Mountain on July 10 and 11 and won a decisive vic- 
tory. 

After that defeat Garnett decided that the best course for him was to 
abandon Laurel Hill and to withdraw his troops towards the South Branch 
Valley. Brigadier General Thomas A. Morris pursued him with his com- 
mand of Indiana and Ohio troops. On the night of July 12 Garnett bivou- 
acked at Kalor’s Ford on Cheat River and was on the march by eight 
o'clock the next morning. Before he had proceeded a mile his scouts re- 
ported that the Federal forces were pressing close behind with infantry, 
cavalry and artillery. In spite of the threat of imminent attack from the 
rear, Garnett led his troops forward three miles to Corrick’s Ford, on Cheat 
River, which he crossed, deployed his men and held the pursuing Federals 
in check. 

Garnett ordered his force to continue the retreat, but he and some of his 
staff officers returned to the river bank and peered through the grapevines 
and underbrush at the opposing force across the stream. They were fired 
upon—the river was narrow and the range good for the muskets of the 
Federals. A bullet grazed the General’s horse. One of his staff suggested 
that they get out of range, but Garnett tarried—he wanted to do a little 
more personal scouting before joining his troops. 

A few minutes later Garnett was shot from his horse. He was carried to 
the home of William Corrick—and one of his first visitors was the Federal 
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commander, General Morris; the two men had been classmates at the West 
Point Military Academy. Every medical attention possible was given the 
fallen soldier, but he died in the arms of his “enemy” and friend. 

Garnett’s gray Confederate uniform was covered with mud and blood. 
Morris ordered that it be removed from the body of the dead General, and 
that he be dressed in a clean, blue Federal uniform of his own. The corpse 
was then taken back by wagon over the rough roads to Grafton, (West) 
Virginia. 

On July 15 Major General George B. McClellan wrote from his head- 
quarters near Huttonsville a letter addressed to the “Commanding Officer 
of Forces near Staunton, Va.” as follows: “You will, ere this, no doubt, be 
informed of the unhappy fate of General Garnett, who fell while acting the 
part of a gallant soldier. His remains are now at Grafton, preserved in ice, 
where they will await the instructions of his relatives, should they desire 
to remove them to his home.” 

In the same letter McClellan wrote that he had received orders from 
President Abraham Lincoln, Commander-in-Chief of the United States 
Army, to release all prisoners to their homes, some eight hundred, if they 
would voluntarily swear not to bear arms in any capacity against the 
United States until released from such obligation. 

McClellan added that he would furnish guards, wagons, utensils, tents, 
and other supplies for the needs of the prisoners while they were being 
transported back to their homes. He concluded his letter: “I will be glad 
also to arrange for the return of the wounded as soon as their condition will 
permit. In the meantime their friends may rest assured that every atten- 
tion will be paid to them.” 

To this letter Brigadier General Henry B. Jackson, C.S.A., replied on July 
17. He expressed appreciation for the consideration given Garnett’s body, 
and informed McClellan that Lieutenant Bruce and Dr. Garnett (a relative 
and Aide-de-Camp of the General ) would proceed to Grafton and arrange 
to take the remains to his home. Jackson added, “That his relatives and 
friends will most sensibly appreciate your kind act and words respecting 
him cannot be a subject of surmise.” 

From this little incident one must conclude that the methods of waging 
war have undergone great change since the beginning of our country’s 
fratricidal strife in 1861. 
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EDITED BY CHARLES T. MILLER 
B-11 University Hall 
Iowa City, lowa 


The Sable Arm: Negro Troops in the Union Army, 1861-1865. By Dudley 
Taylor Cornish. (New York: Longmans, Green. 1956. Pp. xiii, 337. $6.00. ) 


MR: CORNISH’S IS THE FIRST EXTENSIVE HISTORICAL CONSIDERATION since 1888 
given Negro troops in the Union Armies, and as such it is a significant contri- 
bution to studies both of American history and of the social progress and cul- 
tured development of the American Negro. The establishment of American Ne- 
groes as fighting troops in the Civil War was a gradual and difficult task, as this 
book reveals. Public sentiment, military logic, and even the Lincoln administra- 
tion forbade such procedure until near the end of the war, when setting up Negro 
troops seemed advisable and, in some instances, necessary. 

During the first half of the war there was great conflict over the matter of 
giving military status to Negro troops. Mr. Cornish traces this period in faithful 
detail, providing an authoritative and highly interesting account of the difficul- 
ties involved. While many Northerners sympathized with the enslaved Negroes 
in the South, there were also many who felt that the Negro no more had a place 
in the Union Army than he did in contemporary society. Indeed, early in the war 

ve —before the advent of the Negro soldier—New York City witnessed race riots 
a and other displays of violence, and the feeling of prejudice was reflected else- 
where. As for the military, most leaders thought that Negro soldiers were not only 


to out of place but also unnecessary. And those leaders who were willing to give the 
g- Negro military status and train him for battle usually were thwarted by adminis- 
Is. trative decisions. President Lincoln, for one, felt that the sensitive border states 
- would secede and join the Confederacy if Negro troops were committed to com- 


bat in the Northern armies, and he wanted at all costs to keep those states in the 
Union. This attitude gradually weakened, but it was not until the middle period 
of the war that Negroes were allowed to participate in the Civil War as soldiers. 
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Of special interest is the episode concerning the Union’s General David Hun- 
ter, who in March, 1862, was placed in command of the Sea Islands along the 
Southern coast. Almost immediately General Hunter began making plans for 
training and arming Negroes. One of his first moves was his decree (issued with- 
out Lincoln’s knowledge and later declared void) that “persons in Georgia, 
Florida, and South Carolina, heretofore held as slaves, are . . . declared forever 
free.” Without further delay General Hunter began the conscription which later 
made him infamous, ordering his district commanders to send to his headquarters 
all available able-bodied Negroes. As a result, many Negroes were forced to leave 
their homes and join Hunter's troops. This measure embittered both the Negroes 
and the administration, but the persistent general made several more attempts 
to establish the first Negro regiment in the Union army. His methods were crude 
and eventually he lost his fight with Congress on this issue, but the fact remains 
that he succeeded in bringing the matter to public attention. 

Lorenzo Thomas, Owen Lovejoy, Thomas Wentworth Higginson, James Mont- 
gomery, and James Beecher were others who helped decrease racial barriers, 
and each is given due attention in this volume. As Mr. Cornish unravels the 
problem, he adopts a conversational tone (a refreshing technique in historical 
literature ) which carries with it the implication that the author actually knew 
all these men. What the fluent tone really means, probably, is that the author's 
research was so extensive that he writes about these men with direct, intimate, 
verifiable assurance. Similar techniques have often failed in other works, but Mr. 
Cornish has eminently succeeded. 

The author's major emphasis is given to the actual setting up of Negro bat- 
talions during the later war years, and much space is devoted to the smaller prob- 
lems that arose after Negroes were accepted as combat troops. One point not 
fully exploited by the author, however, is the Negro’s viewpoint of the war and 
of the various situations in which he found himself. True, there are a few refer- 
ences to his general attitude, and there is considerable mention of the frank, 
hopeful ideas of Frederick Douglass, Negro editor and publisher of Douglass’ 
Monthly in Rochester, New York. But seldom is there a factual indication of the 
attitudes of those Negroes who actually wanted to fight. This is not to criticize 
Mr. Cornish, but it is a point which might intrigue the readers of A Sable Arm. 
Perhaps some future historian will give closer and fuller attention to such atti- 


tudes of Negro slaves and freemen. If so, he must be grateful to Mr. Cornish for 
paving the way. 


WILLIAM F. DONALDSON 
Iowa City, Iowa. 


Reminiscences of Big I. By William Nathaniel Wood. Edited by Bell Wiley. 


(Jackson, Tennessee: The McCowat-Mercer Press. 1956. Pp. xxviii, 138. 
$3.95. ) 


THE AUTHOR OF THIS VOLUME BEGAN HIS CIVIL WAR SERVICE in July of 1851 as a 
private in the Monticello Guard, Company “A,” 19th Virginia Regiment, Con- 
federate States of America. Elected a lieutenant early in 1862, he served at that 
rank to the end of the war. He saw action in over a dozen engagements, among 
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them Gettysburg: “Up Cemetery Hill we start. Grape and canister scour the 
ground. Down! down! go the boys. The remainder press forward. The enemy's 
line—a stone and dirt wall—is just in front. Suddenly . . .” 

The quotation represents Lieutenant Wood's most highly charged prose. For 
the most part, his accounts of battlefield action—usually brief—consist rather of 
straightforward, low-keyed description, seldom colored by emotion and so se- 
verely restricted to what his company alone did as to make the lack of a frame of 
reference obtrusive. To a lesser extent, the same holds true for Wood's descrip- 
tions of camp life in Company “A,” although here he does provide a great deal 
of homely detail—and regularly interjects anecdotes which, 30 years after their 
occasion, seemed to him worth retelling. All of them may not seem so to today’s 
reader. 

None of the foregoing is intended as adverse criticism. In his memoir, Wood 
did what he set out to do. Simple and uninspired as the result is, it nevertheless 
possesses a certain charm; chiefly, perhaps, because the whole is told from a wry 
and at the same time naively humorous point of view. The reminiscences also 
possess a certain interest, if for no other reason than that they are what a brave, 
good, and modest man remembered of going to war in the United States almost 
a century ago. 

Reminiscences of Big I first appeared serially in the Charlottesville Progress 
in 1895. In 1909, shortly after Wood’s death at the age of 70, they were pub- 
lished in book form in a privately printed edition of 200 copies. The text of the 
present edition follows that of a copy of the 1909 edition obtained on an interli- 
brary loan. Included in the present edition are two of Wood's war-time letters to 
his family, fragmentary records of Company “A,” all that is extant of Wood's 
original manuscript (less than half the total narrative, but often sprightlier than 
the printed version), a 12-page insert of photographs (Lee on Traveller, Ruins 
of the Henry House, Wood himself, etc.) , an index, and an introduction by the 
editor. 

The editor, unfortunately, has padded his introduction heavily with stories to 
be found in the narrative itself or in the original manuscript. Worse, perhaps, 
he nowhere indicates whether any attempt was made to compare the 1909 text 
which he followed for this edition with the text as it appeared in serial form in 
1895. Such a comparison, if possible to make, would seem of first importance. It 
might, for instance, have cleared up the mystery of the use of “Big I” in the title, 
a mystery which the editor puzzles at some length since Wood was clearly not a 
person to indulge in self-exaltation. It is possible that the newspaper installments, 
appearing as they did during the author’s lifetime, bore a different title. (How- 
ever—and incidentally to correct the editor of the present volume in a minor 
point—the sobriquet does appear in the manuscript version. ) 

The publisher, of course, has done the collector a service by reissuing Wood's 
memoir and making it widely available. The thought occurs, however: if produc- 
tion costs dictated the price of this book, would it not have been wiser for the 
publisher to have chosen a less expensive format? Civil War collectors may be no 
better off financially than non-collectors, and a price of $3.95 for 138 pages of 
text and 12 of pictures seems somewhat steep. It is suggested that if such price 
scaling becomes too prevalent, enthusiasm for vicariously continuing the war 
between the states cannot long endure. Few among us, certainly, would buy 
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more than one or two engraved portraits of Lincoln at $10.00 if for the money 
we received by return mail a $5.00 Federal Reserve note. 


CURTIS L. JOHNSON 
Western Springs, Illinois. 


Rebel Brass: The Confederate Command System. By Frank E. Vandiver. 
(Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press. 1956. Pp. xvii, 143. $3.00) 


AS THE FIRST MODERN WAR, THE CIVIL WAR was the testing ground for many of 
war’s implements. As such, it was not limited to provisional weapons but spread 
in its four years’ course to embrace the whole national complex of the adversaries, 
from the mine and shop to the training area and battlefield. Organizations and 
ideas created by truly national war were born and tested; and, as a change in 
weapons must overcome the inertia of tradition and custom, organizations and 
ideas North and South were met with the same frustrations and obstacles. In 
the South, however, the very idea for which it was fighting set up an inhibiting 
factor which controlled its effort to such a degree that piece-meal defeat was 
inevitable. 

Frank Vandiver, in Rebel Brass, is taking a look at the struggle within the Con- 
federate hierarchy to cope with modern war—the coordinated total effort of a 
nation bound by the terms of reference prescribed by “States’ Rights.” In so 
doing, he has not attempted a deep searching analysis or criticism of the Con- 
federate state, but has provided an outline for development in many areas so far 
relatively untouched by historians. 

He treats command as it must be treated in modern war—the direction and co- 
ordination of the whole national effort, and discusses intelligently the funda- 
mental problems of the Confederate High Command. Southern culture was 
well prepared for the classic compaigns of the 18th Century. But the jolt of 
modernity could not change the classic positions of Governors Vance and Brown; 
and the conflict between civil ideology and military requirements remained un- 
solved. The President, his cabinet, and his generals were continually perplexed 
by the principles for which they were fighting—most of them were not conducive 
to the application of the principles of war on a national scale. 

There were some exceptions. Mr. Vandiver’s treatment of Confederate re- 
sources and their exploitation notes the success of General Josiah Gorgas, and 
of the finally unified blockade-running effort. The germ of the idea was there, 
but the degree of recognition afforded it spelled out the time the Confederacy 
would exist. 

Mr. Vandiver has given us some sharp portraits of the Confederate civil leaders 
in action. His development of the Confederate War Office and its leaders 
through the war is one of the most excellent I have read, especially as it concerns 
the Secretaries and their Chief. 

Rebel Brass should be a strong stimulant to study groups of our national classic 
(and could be reviewed with profit by those considering problems of today). A 
must for the Civil War bookshelf—and one of the very best for the scholars whose 
studies are not localized by the rivers, mountains, and hedge-rows within which 
piece-mealed the Confederate military effort. 


CHARLES G. KIRK 
Iowa City, Iowa. 
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Lincoln’s Fifth Wheel: The Political History of the U. S. Sanitary Commis- 
sion. By William Quentin Maxwell. (New York: Longmans, Green. 1956. 
Pp. xii, 372. $5.00. ) 







IN A LETTER TO HIS MOTHER WRITTEN FROM WASHINGTON on June 22, 1863, 
Walt Whitman observed, “As to the Sanitary commissions and the like, I am sick 
of them all, and would not accept any of their berths. You ought to see the way 
the men, as they lay helpless in bed, turn away their faces from the sight of those 
agents, chaplains, etc. (hirelings, as Elias Hicks would call them—they seem to 
me always a set of foxes and wolves). They get well paid, and are always in- 
competent and disagreeable. . .” 

In his carefully researched study of the U.S. Sanitary Commission William 
Quentin Maxwell proceeds to disprove Walt Whitman’s blanket condemnation 
of the Commission and its labors. While he does not attempt to deny that where 
many individuals are concerned, in so extensive an operation as aiding the sold- 
iers of the Civil War proved to be, limitations and failures would exist. In spite 
of these poor examples and the “gold bricking” the high purposes of the Com- 
mission, as shaped and continued by such dedicated leaders as Henry Bellows, 
Elisha Harris, Frederick Olmsted, George Templeton Strong, and many others 
rightly earned it praise. 

While the Sanitary Commission was originally planned only to “look into the 
health and sanitary conditions of the Union Army and make recommendations to 
the government,” it eventually went much farther. During the bitter battles of 
the Civil War it took the lead in serving troops in camps and just behind the 
front lines of countless engagements. Struggling to better the miserable lot of 
the wounded soldier the Commission fought official lethargy and red tape. When 
governmental opposition threatened to block its services its able leaders turned 
to the people for support and aid. Somehow, in spite of criticism and opposition 
from without and petty jealousies and bickering within, the Commission man- 
aged to help alleviate a situation that certainly represents the darkest side of the 
whole Civil War story. 

In the 1860's the lot of the wounded soldier was a grim one. If his recuperative 
powers were great and he was in the full vigor of health before receiving his 
wound he might recover on his own. If the soldier suffered the misfortune of 
being crowded into a boxcar or riverboat with other victims of battle, jolted over 
rough road beds or lurched in suffocating holds to some city possessing a hos- 
pital, rained on or sunfried in neglect along a siding or waterfront, and finally 
operated on, his chances were slim. What possible reserve of physical energy and 
resistance he might have had was dissipated on this nightmare of a trip. If he 
had suffered a leg or arm wound the only remedy was amputation before or 
after gangrene set in. If his wound was comparatively minor, exposure and ne- 
glect conditioned him for any disease he might pick up from some critically ill 
companion. After all this it is surprising that the casualties from disease were 
not much greater during the Civil War. 

Into this dismal picture stepped the dedicated men and women of the U. S. 
Sanitary Commission. Daring to defy the mossbacks in the U.S. Medical Bureau 
these courageous individuals campaigned for methods and systems that would 
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ease if not altogether eliminate the ordeal to which a sick or wounded soldier 
was subjected. They collected vast sums of money which were expended on 
medical supplies, clothing, blankets, and special foods which would vary the 
dreary diet of the convalescent. The Commission attracted a great many noble 
spirited men and women who risked health and even life to aid and comfort the 
battle wounded. While service in the Commission would naturally appeal to the 
kind of “foxes and wolves” which so stirred Whitman’s ire it is to the everlasting 
credit of this organization that the majority rendered a badly needed service for 
little, if any, compensation. 

Once a soldier became ill or was wounded the official attitude during the 
Civil War seemed to have been that he was useless and no longer deserved at- 
tention or consideration. It was this fixed attitude which the Sanitary Commis- 
sion attacked. In so doing it was bound to clash with the somewhat limited 
methods of Surgeon General Clement A. Finley. With the aid of powerful friends 
Finley resisted all attempts to force his retirement. When William A. Hammond 
finally succeeded him Finley did all he could to undermine Hammond’s effective 
overhaul of an antiquated Medical Bureau. Lack of time to study the entire prob- 
lem, the vast scope of the War itself, and the heavy demands for skill and know- 
how, not readily available obliged Hammond to brush aside details in an attempt 
to meet critical situations. Eventually Stanton appointed a committee to investi- 
gate the bureau. As a result of the trial which followed, Hammond was dismissed. 
Behind him Hammond left solid achievements’ which no amount of slander or 
bickering could erase. 

Mr. Maxwell goes on to show that out of the Sanitary Commission’s dedication 
to a cause came the American Red Cross. 

Lincoln's Fifth Wheel is a long needed study of the important role the Sani- 
tary Commission played during the Civil War. In writing this significant book 
William Maxwell has made a real contribution to the fuller understanding of the 
sweeping American drama which was that protracted struggle. 


ARNOLD GATES 
Garden City, New York 


Fiction Fights the Civil War. By Robert A. Lively. (Chapel Hill: Univer- 
sity of North Carolina Press. 1957. Pp. viii, 230. $6.00. ) 


“THE ONLY REASON FOR THE EXISTENCE OF A NOVEL,” said Henry James in 1884, 
“is that it does attempt to represent life.” In his admirable essay, “The Art of Fic- 
tion,” he went on to relate the art of the novelist with the art of the painter: 
“Their inspiration is the same, their process (allowing for the different quality of 
the vehicle) is the same, their success is the same. They may learn from each 
other, they may explain and sustain each other. Their cause is the same, and the 
honor of one is the honor of another.” Likewise, he related the novelist to the 
historian: “To represent and illustrate the past, the actions of men, is the task 
of either writer, and the only difference that I can see is, in proportion as he suc- 
ceeds, to the honor of the novelist, consisting as it does in his having more dif- 
ficulty in collecting his evidence, which is so far from being purely literary.” 
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These remarks by Henry James are not unknown to Mr. Robert Lively, the 
author of Fiction Fights the Civil War, but I recall them here to redress a balance 
which is lacking in his otherwise admirable work. As a reputable historian, Mr. 
Lively reveals a high degree of self-consciousness in presenting his volume. “Ad- 
ventures in unclaimed territory between the historical and literary disciplines,” 
he says in the introductory remarks, “have left me in uncomfortable isolation, un- 
supported by my fellows. . .” Further, he states: “Historians, my customary asso- 
ciates, have been suspicious of the work’s legitimacy; and literary folk, amused 
at studies of novels by the gross, have often been openly derisive.” 

My evaluation of such statements urges a forceful disagreement. To some ex- 
tent I sympathize with the author’s “isolation” during this suspect task, but I 
would advise (too late, of course) that he instruct his withdrawn fellows, his 
suspicious associates, and the “amused” literary folk to withdraw farther to a con- 
siderably warmer clime. Mr. Lively’s apologetic words are evidently directed to 
the “dry-as-dust” race of academic historians and to the termite race of pseudo- 
aesthetes, to whom no apology is necessary. 

Furthermore, the historical novel occupies no “unclaimed territory between 
the historical and literary disciplines.” A novel is a novel. It is not a treatise in 
history, ethics, politics, rhetoric, physics, or metaphysics. However excellently 
or crudely devised, the novel is a product of the fine arts, not of the other fields 
of inquiry named above. Aristotle made such distinctions cogently clear in the 
fourth century B.C., and he would have included the novel as an art-form if the 
genre had been established at that time. It goes without saying that the historical 
novel bears a close relationship to the science and methodology of history, but 
Mr. Lively’s emphasis too often puts the cart before the horse in a ponderous at- 
tempt to justify a historian’s excursion into what certain other historians condemn 
as a bastardly field of inquiry. As to the “legitimacy” of Fiction Fights the Civil 
War, there is no question; the word is an unfortunate choice, inadvertently ally- 
ing the author with the academic, dull, unimaginative historians of this or any 
other century. 

Certainly the disciplines of history and literature often interact, usually to the 
advantage of both. The great historians, past and present, have also been great 
stylists, and neither they nor their commentators have seen fit to apologize for 
their mastery of the “foreign field” of literary expression. Such writers as Gib- 
bon, Bancroft, Trevelyan, Burckhardt, Boulenger, Buchan, Churchill, Freeman, 
and Catton one and all go against the academic grain precisely because they are 
eminently readable. Forcefully and memorably, with or without documentary 
paraphernalia, they communicate, and there are not many others who, solidly 
based in the historical discipline, have successfully superimposed the literary 
discipline upon their writings. Mr. Lively’s book shows many encouraging signs 
of his desire to abandon his suspicious associates and to join the greater galaxy, 
and his discussion of Civil War fiction provides excellent reading whenever he 
forgets his academic aura and gives attention to the best possible literary expres- 
sion of the matter in hand. 

Much of the author’s problem, academic or otherwise, is due to the vast ac- 
cumulation of Civil War novels since the 1860's and to the undeniable fact that 
most of them are unmitigated trash. Some of the more recent atrocities have been 
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summarily and justly dealt with by S. Stewart Gordon, William E. Porter, and 
other reviewers in recent issues of Civil War History, and with the approach of 
the centennial we must expect many more similar inflictions. The literary op- 
portunist is a chameleon-like creature for whom the Civil War offers only one of 
many topics for a facile, insensitive, and essentially stupid exploitation. Mr. 
Lively has patiently examined more than five hundred Civil War novels, of 
which he lists fifteen as the “selected best” and thirty others which are represent- 
atively acceptable. Obviously his ordeal was intensified by the remaining 93 per 
cent, which proved disappointing, to say the least. Still, this proportion and the 
resultant problem would not have unduly disturbed such critics as Henry James, 
William Dean Howells, or Edmund Wilson in their equally patient sorting of the 
literary wheat from the literary chaff. In 1884, Henry James admirably stated 
the basic terms of this problem: 


It must be admitted that good novels are much compromised by bad ones, and 
that the field at large suffers discredit from overcrowding. I think, however, 
that this injury is only superficial, and that the superabundance of written fic- 
tion proves nothing against the principle itself. It has been vulgarized, like all 
other kinds of literature, like everything else today, and it has proved more 
than some kinds accessible to vulgarization. But there is as much difference as 
there ever was between a good novel and a bad one: the bad is swept with all 
the daubed canvases and spoiled marble into some unvisited limbo or infinite 
rubbish-yard beneath the back-windows of the world, and the good subsists 
and emits its light and stimulates our desire for perfection. 


With an artful simplicity, he went on to say that the novel “lives upon exercise, 
and the very meaning of exercise is freedom. The only obligation to which in ad- 
vance we may hold a novel . . . is that it be interesting.” Yet this apparently “easy” 
qualification offers no refuge for slipshod, stereotyped, unintelligent fiction. “A 
novel,” James wisely declared, “is in its broadest definition a personal, a direct 
impression of life; that, to begin with, constitutes its value, which is greater or 
less according to the intensity of the impression.” 

Mr. Lively’s elite and representative lists show his keen response to an 
achieved intensity of impression, along with other artistic criteria, and supported, 
of course, by accurate treatments of the historical setting. The fifteen “best” and 
the thirty “representative” war novels provide the focal point for his excellent 
analyses of form and content, and the result should please even his stuffiest col- 
leagues. Needless to say, one man’s list will not accord with another man’s pre- 
ferences, and if it were my list I would demote some of Mr. Lively’s choices, 
advance others, and substitute a few more. Any informed reader of his. book 
would undoubtedly make similar rearrangements. 

All in all, however, the author’s selective lists’ and his discussions of these 
works make his work an important contribution to the literary history of America. 
His primary choices include Stephen Crane’s The Red Badge of Courage, John 
De Forest’s Miss Ravenal’s Conversion from Secession to Loyalty, Ellen Glas- 
gow’s The Battleground, Andrew Lytle’s The Long Night, and Evelyn Scott’s 
The Wave. Also, with shrewd discrimination, G. W. Cable’s Dr. Sevier. With 
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these selections there should be no quarrel. He includes Faulkner's The Unvan- 
quished, which should be supported by the early chapters of Sartoris concerning 
the fatal escapade of Lieutenant Bayard Sartoris; who forfeited his life for a 
romantic gesture, in contrast to the deliberate search for self-destruction on the 
part of his younger namesake after the first World War. 

As to MacKinlay Kantor, Mr. Lively seems to be unaware of the existence of 
Andersonville, but he nominates Long Remember—a good choice and the best 
fictional account of Gettysburg to date. With regard to James Lane Allen (The 
Sword of Youth), Caroline Gordon (None Shall Look Back), Ross Lockridge 
(Raintree County), Allen Tate (The Fathers), and Stark Young (So Red the Rose), 
I have serious misgivings. Perhaps the “best” selections should be reduced to 
five or ten at the most. 

Of the thirty “representative” novels, I note with pleasure Hervey Allen’s 
Action at Aquila, James Boyd’s Marching On, Winston Churchill's The Crisis, 
Mary Johnston’s The Long Roll (which should be supplemented by its sequel, 
Cease Firing) , Joseph Hergesheimer’s The Limestone Tree, and Edgar Lee Mas- 
ters’ The Tide of Time. Again there are notable omissions, as well as the inclusion 
of dubious works, but Mr. Lively’s preferences are not mine, and his adroit hand- 
ling of the total problem makes his volume a desirable acquisition in the col- 
lector’s formidably increasing list of Civil War materials. 

CHARLES T. MILLER 
Iowa City, Iowa. 
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